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BRIGHT TALKS 
ON FAVOURITE HYMNS 


I 
“ROCK OF AGES” 


HIS beautiful hymn was written in 1776 by 
Augustus Montague Toplady, a clergyman 
of the Church of England. 

No hymn in the English language is more widely 
known, or better loved. When The Sunday at Home, 
in 1887, invited its readers to send in lists of the 
hundred hymns they liked the best, “‘ Rock of Ages ” 
proved to be the most popular of all. Three thousand 
five hundred lists were received, and ‘‘ Rock of Ages ”’ 
stood at the top of the tree, having no fewer than 
three thousand two hundred and fifteen votes. 

“Rock of Ages’? was one of Mr Gladstone’s 
_ favourite hymns ; he translated it into Latin, Greek, 
and Italian. It was the hymn that the Prince Consort 
asked for when he was dying. We shall never know 
the good that this wonderful hymn has done to tens 
of thousands of souls, who have been helped and 
blessed by it. Dr Julian says, “ No other English 
hymn can be named, which has laid so broad and 


firm a grasp on the English-speaking world.” 
‘ 9 
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It is interesting to know that Augustus Toplady 
was converted, when only a lad of sixteen or seven- 
teen, in a barn in Ireland. He was a young fellow 
of good birth, well-brought up, and surrounded by 
religious influences, and highly educated; but he 
did not know Christ as his Saviour. He was travel- 
ling with his mother in Ireland, when, one evening, 
he heard some singing in a barn. He looked in, and 
found a few humble country people gathered together. 
The hymn ended, a rough-looking uneducated man 
stood up to speak. His text was, “ Ye, who some- 
times were far off, are made nigh by the Blood of 
Christ’? (Eph. ii. 13). Toplady listened, and that 
sermon was used by God to the salvation of his 
soul. “He,{ who up to this time had been ‘ far- 
of’ from God, was ‘made nigh’ by the Blood of 
Christ.” 

Let us notice how often God uses the weak and 
despised to do His work. It was so in the conversion 
of Mr Spurgeon. In a small and almost unknown 
chapel, in Colchester, he heard a sermon, by a humble 
preacher, which led him to his Saviour. The text 
was, “Look unto Me, and be ye saved.” The 
preacher’s words were so faltering, and so few, that 
he hardly said anything more than his text, which 
he repeated again and again; but it was the Word of 
Life to Spurgeon ; it was just the message he needed ; 
he “ looked, and was saved.” 


Toplady printed this hymn in a magazine which 
he edited, called The Gospel Magazine, and he gave the 
hymn these words as a title, ‘‘ A living and dying 
prayer for the holiest believer.”’ 
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This hymn is indeed a beautiful prayer, suitable 
for the greatest sinner or the holiest saint. 

May God the Holy Spirit guide our thoughts, as 
we think for a few minutes about it, so that we may 
be really helped by it to-day. 

I would first point out the personal note in it: 
“Cleft for me.’”’ “Hide me.” “Nothing in my 
hands J bring. Simply to Thy cross/ cling.” ‘“ Wash 
me, Saviour, or I die.”’ 

Let us, each one, remember this: J must first 
make sure of the Lord Jesus for myself. I must 
seek to say, as St Paul did, ‘“‘ He loved me, and gave 
Himself for me ;”’ ‘‘ I know whom TJ have believed.” 
Then, when we have found Christ for our own in- 
dividual self, we must try and win others for Him. 


“Rock of Ages, cleft-for me.” 


The “‘ cleft’? rock reminds us of two incidents in 
the life of Moses. One, when God hid him in the 
cleft in a rock, while He passed by (Exod. xxxiii. 
21-23). 

The Lord Jesus is the Rock of Ages Who has been 
cleft for us. He is “‘a hiding place from the wind, 
and a covert from the tempest ” (Isa. xxxii. 2). When 
we take refuge in Him we are safe. David knew what 
it was to flee for shelter into caves and rocks when 
hunted by Saul. They were a refuge for his body. 
God was a refuge for his soul. ‘‘ Deliver me, O Lord,” 
he prays, “‘ from mine enemies: I flee unto Thee to 
hide me”’ (Ps. cxliii. 9). We need a hiding place for 
our souls. The worst of it is, that we so often do not 
realise the terrible danger we are in, if we are out of 
Christ. May God awaken us to see our peril to-day. 
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If we were out of doors, and saw a mad bull come 
rushing down the street towards us, we should soon 
run for shelter into a shop, or behind a gate, or into 
a house. Friends, we are in worse danger than that ; 
if we are out of Christ we are not safe, but in jeopardy 
every hour. “If ye believe not that I am He,” says 
the Lord Jesus, “‘ ye shall die in your sins!”’ O be 
wise then! Pray this prayer, with all earnestness : 


“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee!” 


But the phrase also reminds us of another scene in 
the life of Moses: when he smote the rock in the wilder- 
ness, and the water flowed forth for the thirsty people. 
(See Exod. xvii. 1-6.) 


“Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 


When our Lord’s dead body was hanging on the 
cross, the Roman soldier, to make sure that He was 
really dead, and not merely in a faint or swoon, 
pierced His heart with his spear, and “‘ forthwith 
came thereout blood and water ” (St John xix. 34). 

A two-fold stream; the Blood to cleanse me from 
the “guilt” of sin: the Water, typical of the Holy 
Spirit, who gives me “ power ’’ to overcome sin. The 
salvation of Jesus Christ is a twofold one now. It 
is, as the hymn says, “‘a double cure.” He saves His 
people from the punishment of their sins. He also 
saves them from the power of sin. This is God’s 
promise to each one of His believing people. ‘‘ Sin 
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shall not have dominion over you.” Bye-and-bye, 
in Heaven, He will save us from the presence of sin 
for evermore. 


“Not the labours of my hands 
Can fulfil Thy law’s demands ; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 
All for sin could not atone; 
Thou must save, and Thou alone.” 


I have been reading of a man in India called 
Imad-ud-din, who wanted to know God and to have 
his sins forgiven. It is pitiful to read how he laboured, 
and suffered, and toiled. He says, “ I began to speak 
little, and to eat little, and to live apart from man, 
afflicting my body, and keeping myself awake at 
night.”” At one time he knelt on one knee by the 
side of a stream for twelve days, repeating a prayer 
thirty times each day in a loud voice. During the 
day he fasted entirely, and spoke to no man. “In 
addition to this,” he says, ““ I wrote the name of 
God on paper 125,000 times. I cut out each word 
separately, and wrapped each in a little ball of flour, 
and fed the fishes in the river with them, as my holy 
book prescribed. When all this toil was over, I 
had no strength left, my face was pale, and I could 
not walk against the wind.” 

For many years this earnest seeker toiled on, but 
still his soul found no rest. At last Imad-ud-din left 
everybody he knew, and went into the jungle and lived 
as a fakir. He put red ochre on his clothes, and 
wandered about in search of holiness. He travelled 
in this way about 2500 miles. At length a Bible 
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came into his hands, and the result was that he found 
rest, and forgiveness, and joy in Jesus Christ. His 
wanderings were over. He was baptised at Amritsar, 
by the Rev. Robert Clark. Later he was ordained as 
a Christian Minister, and for more than thirty years 
preached in the church where he had been baptised. 
He and the Rev. Robert Clark worked together in 
happy fellowship. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
honoured him with the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
because of the many learned books he had written. 
When Dr Imad-ud-din was dying, he said, “‘ Don’t lay 
me on my side. I want to have my face looking 
upward toward the Gate of the City, so that when the 
call comes, I may go straight in.” 
How true, then, are the words of our hymn : 


“Not the labours of my hands 
Can fulfil Thy law’s demands.” 


By nothing that we can do can we buy God’s favour ! 
If we could weep an ocean of tears it would not wash 
away one sin! If we were to work all the flesh off 
our bones it would not put away one wrong deed ! 


“ All for sin could not atone, 
Thou must save, and Thou alone.” 


The 3rd verse tells us how we must come to Jesus 
Christ : 


(Empty-handed) ‘‘ Nothing in my hands I bring; 
(Trusting) Simply to Thy cross I cling ; 

Naked, come to Thee for dress ; 

Helpless, look to Thee for grace; 

Foul, I to the Fountain fly ; 

Wash me, Saviour, or I die.” 
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O friends! come to Christ for cleansing, just as 
you are! Come now! Cling firmly to His cross ! 


“To Thy cross, through death and judgment, 
Holding fast.” 


If we come, and cling, when we are strong and well, 
then when heart and flesh fail, Christ will be ‘‘ the 
strength of our heart, and our portion for ever.”’ 


“While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyelids close in death, 
When I soar through tracts unknown, 
See Thee on Thy Judgment Throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 
Amen.” 


Spurgeon closed one of his sermons with the follow- 
ing words: “ Does any soul feel drawn to Jesus now ? 
Then, come to Him, and welcome. That feeling is 
God the Holy Spirit working in your heart. Christ 
never yet turned away any soul who came to Him, 
and he never will. Believe Him. Trust Him. Lay 
hold on Him. Accept Him. And you are saved.” 

He is “‘ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever.” 

I was once staying for a three weeks’ holiday at 
a little seaside place in Yorkshire, and when I was 
out I often used to stand and read a rather 
remarkable placard, put up by a local house-agent : 
“Why wander wearily ? See Lord the House-Agent 
for house or apartments. You pay no fee.’’ Here 
is the placard, as I copied it. 
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SEE LORD 
a WHY 


YOU PAY NO FEE. 


Dear friends, let that house-agent’s clever notice 
speak to your heart to-day, as it did to mine. “ Why 
wander wearily ?’’ when you can find a safe and 
peaceful Home in the arms of the Divine Saviour. 
There is nothing to pay, and nothing to bring, but 
your poor sinful, and unworthy, and weary self. 
“Come unto Me,” said Jesus Christ, ‘all ye who 
labour and are heavy laden, and I| will give you rest.” 
“Why wander wearily ?”’ for another moment, but 
come, just come, as Christ bids you, to Himself. 


“Long did I toil, and knew no earthly rest, 
Far did I rove, and found no certain home, 
At last I sought them in His sheltering Breast 
Who opes His arms, and bids the weary ‘ Come!" 
With Him I found a Home, a rest divine, 
And I since then am His, and He is mine.” 


Prayer 17 


PRAYER 
“ Lord teach us to pray” 


Grant, we beseech Thee, merciful Lord, to Thy 
faithful people pardon and peace, that they may be 
cleansed from. all their sins, and serve Thee with a 
quiet mind; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Gracious Father, we thank Thee for the 
beautiful hymn of which we have been thinking. 
Help us often to ponder it in our minds, and pray 
it with our hearts. Blessed Saviour, we praise 
Thee for having given Thyself to be the Refuge of 
our souls. Thou dost invite each one of us to come 
and hide ourselves in Thee. O help us to do this: 


“Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee! 
Let the water and the blood, 
From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 


Lord, we ask Thee not only to cleanse us from the 
guilt of our sins in Thy precious blood ; but, we pray 
Thee, deliver us also from the power of sin, in our every- 
day life. Give us the victory over our special faults 
and failings. We want to be more loving to those 
who are round about us; more patient; more 
truthful; more diligent and faithful in our daily 
work. Give to each one of us to know the double cure 
that comes to us from the flowing of “‘ the water and 
the blood” from Thy riven side. We claim the 
promise, ‘‘ Sin shall not have dominion over you.” 

B 
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Lord Jesus, “‘ save us from our sins.” Grant that we 
may, in all things, be ‘‘ more than conquerors, through 
Him who loveth us.’”’ Help us now firmly to believe 
that Thou wilt do all this, and more, for us, who cry 
unto Thee. 


O Holy Spirit, lead everyone of us to the High 
Rock, and there help us to abide till trials and troubles 
are past. We ask all in the name of Jesus, our only 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


“‘ And may the very God of peace sanctify us wholly, 
and may our whole spirit, and soul, and body, be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Faithful is He that calleth us, Who 
also will doit. Amen.” 


II 


“HOW SWEET THE NAME OF JESUS 
SOUNDS” 


O-DAY I want to say a few words about a hymn 
we all love, and never grow weary of: “‘ How 
sweet the name of Jesus sounds.” 

It was written by a most remarkable man, John 
Newton. In his young days he was very wild and 
wicked—a sinner of the blackest dye, but by the 
grace of God, he was converted, and became one of 
the holiest of saints, and the writer of this and of 
many other beautiful hymns. 

The secret of his salvation lay in the happy fact 
that he had had one of God’s greatest and best gifts, 
a godly, praying mother. She died when he was 
only seven, but she had so stored his mind with texts 
and Bible teaching, she had so prayed for him, and 
dedicated him to God, that her influence never left 
him: and in due time her prayers were answered, 
and her labours were rewarded. 

What a call we have here, to every mother, at 
once to decide to come to Christ, and to love, and 
serve, and follow Him. Come, dear mothers, if 
only for the sake of your dear children, that you, too, 
may win them for God’s service here, and for Heaven, 
in the Life Beyond. 


John Newton was born in London, July 24, 1725. 
13 
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He was an only child. His father was a sea captain ; 
his mother a godly, praying woman. She died when 
John was only seven. At the age of ten the little 
motherless lad went to sea with his father. The 
young boy was thrown amongst a lot of loose and 
abandoned companions, and he quickly learnt their 
evil ways; so much so, that even among them he 
became notorious for wickedness. He would curse 
and blaspheme so terribly that sometimes even the 
men were surprised at his depravity. 

Then he was forced by the press-gang into the Navy. 
He was at once promoted to the rank of midshipman ; 
but he was soon disgraced, and later dismissed for 
insubordination. He took service under a West 
African slave dealer; and was at one time captain of 
a slave ship, and engaged in the capture and traffic of 
slaves. At the age of twenty-three a ship in which 
he was sailing was overtaken in a terrific storm. She 
sprang a leak, and was thought to be sinking. In 
his agony and alarm John Newton cried aloud, “ May 
the Lord have mercy upon us!” This was the first 
prayer he had uttered for years. The ship was saved, 
and he began to think. He took his Bible, and read 
and prayed, and slowly the light of Christ shone in 
upon his soul. He also came under the influence 
of a godly captain, who greatly helped him. 

He gave up his seafaring life, and in 1750 
married Mary Catlett, a true woman, and an early 
love of his. This pure and early attachment and 
his sainted mother’s influence and prayers were the 
two merciful sheet anchors which held John Newton 
from destruction. Soon after his marriage he came 
under the influence of John Wesley and George 
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Whitefield. At length after eight years at Liverpool, 
during which time Newton used his spare time chiefly 
in reading theological books, and in increasing his 
knowledge of Greek, and Hebrew, and Latin, he 
was licensed, in his thirty-ninth year, to the curacy 
of Olney, in Buckinghamshire—where he lived and 
worked for fifteen years. (From 1764-1779.) During 
this time he became acquainted with the poet William 
Cowper, and between them they composed and 
published ‘“‘ The Olney Hymns.” Of these Cowper 
wrote 67, while Newton contributed 281. The follow- 
ing are some of Newton’s hymns: ‘‘ How sweet the 
name of Jesus sounds’; “Glorious things of Thee 
are spoken”; “Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is 
near’”’; ‘‘ Approach my soul the mercy seat’; “In 
evil long I took delight”; “‘ Come my soul thy suit 
prepare ’’; “ Rejoice, believer, in the Lord”; ‘‘ Great 
Shepherd of Thy people hear”; “ May the grace of 
Christ our Saviour.” 

In 1779 John Newton became the Rector of St 
Mary’s Woolnoth, Lombard Street, in London, where 
for twenty-seven years more he lived and loved and 
laboured. The church is close to the Royal Exchange 
and the Bank of England. His preaching attracted 
large crowds. No London clergyman of that day 
exercised a greater influence than did John Newton. 
His one desire was to show what Christ had done for 
him, and could do for others. Two years before his 
death, when, on account of his age and infirmities, 
he was pressed to discontinue preaching, his reply 
was, ‘‘ What, shall the old African blasphemer stop 
while he can speak!” 

A sweet story of him is told, that when he was 
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nearly eighty he was almost blind, and could scarcely 
see to read his manuscript sermon, so a helper stood 
beside him to assist him in the pulpit. One Sunday 
morning John Newton had twice read the words, 
“ Jesus Christ is precious.” ‘‘ You have already said 
that twice,’’ whispered his helper ; “goon.” “ John,” 
said Newton to him, ‘I said that twice, and I am 
going to say it again.” The roof timbers rang as 
again he cried, ‘‘ Jesus Christ is precious !”’ 

On December 21st, 1807, he fell asleep in Jesus, 
in his eighty-third year. William Jay, of Bath, saw 
him not long before his death; the bright mind had 
become clouded and the speech affected, but the 
visitor carried away one precious utterance; let us 
never forget John Newton’s dying words. He said 
to Mr Jay: ‘“‘“My memory is nearly gone, but I 
remember two things—that I am a great sinner, and 
that Christ is a great Saviour.” 

He was laid to rest in the chancel vault of St Mary’s 
Woolnoth, and a simple tablet to his memory was 
placed on the wall behind the pulpit, bearing an 
inscription written by himself : 


“ JOHN NEWTON, 

CLERK, 

ONCE AN INFIDEL AND LIBERTINE, 

A SERVANT OF SLAVES IN AFRICA; 
WAS 

BY THE RICH MERCY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST, 

PRESERVED, RESTORED, PARDONED, 

AND APPOINTED TO PREACH THE FAITH 
HE HAD LONG LABOURED TO DESTROY. 
NEAR SIXTEEN YEARS AT OLNEY IN BUCKS, 
AND TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS IN THIS CHURCH.” 
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I have given you a brief outline of the life of John 
Newton, writer of the hymn, “ How sweet the name 
of Jesus sounds.” Now I will say a few words about | 
the hymn itself. 

In the Olney collection it contains seven verses. 
The fourth verse is not generally quoted. It is as 
follows : 

“By Thee my prayers acceptance find, 
Although with sin defiled ; 


Satan accuses me in vain, 
And I am owned a child.” 


The title of the hymn is, “The Name of Jesus,” 
and the text given, Cant. i. 3, “ Thy Name is as 
ointment poured forth.” 

The name of Jesus is, verily, more fragrant than the 
sweetest perfume, more full of melody than the most 
perfect of earth’s music. 


‘* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear ! 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear.” 


A loving wife and mother lay dying. Her husband 
leaned over her, and said: “‘Do you know me, my 
darling?’ ‘No,’ said the dying woman, “I do 
not know who you are.” Her daughter came. 


“Mother, dear, surely you know me?” “No, I do 
not.” Then her husband tried again: ‘‘Do you 
know Jesus, my dear one?” “ Jesus,” she said, 


and at the precious name the light came back into 
the pale face. ‘“‘ Jesus,” she repeated. “‘ Yes, I know 
Him. He is my Shepherd, Husband, Friend,” and, 
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even as she spoke, she passed away to be with Him 
for ever. 

What can the name of Jesus do for you, and for 
me? Listen to the second and third verses. It is 
medicine. It can heal the wounds of sin. It is balm. 
It can give peace. It is food. It can satisfy the 
hunger of the soul. It is a soft pillow. It can give 
Leste: 

“It makes the wounded spirit whole, 
And calms the troubled breast ; 


*Tis manna to the hungry soul, 
And to the weary rest.” 


It is a sure and tried foundation, on which we can 
safely build. It is a protection and refuge against 
our enemies. It is an inexhaustible bank from which 
we may freely draw. 


“Dear Name! the rock on which I build, 
My shield, and hiding-place, 
My never-failing treasury, fill’d 
With boundless stores of grace.” 


The next verse tells us that the name Jesus stands 
for One Who is nearer and dearer than any earthly 
friend can be; One Who is able and willing to 
guide us, love us, understand us, and to be our all 
in all; 

“Jesus! my Shepherd, Brother, Friend, 
My Prophet, Priest, and King, 


My Lord, my Life, my Way, my End, 
Accept the praise I bring.” 


And then, how exactly the hymn goes on to describe 
our feebleness of feeling, the coldness of our heart; 
and to lament the poorness of our expressions of 
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gratitude to this Blessed Saviour, Who has done, and 
is still doing, so much for us! 


“Weak is the effort of my heart, 
And cold my warmest thought ; 
But when I see Thee as Thou art 
Ill praise Thee as I ought. 


Till then I would Thy love proclaim 
With every fleeting breath ; 
And may the music of Thy Name 
Refresh my soul in death. 
Amen.” 


I will end by quoting some words of the Rev. G. P. 
Bassett-Kerry. He says, in a paper that he wrote 
on this sweet hymn: 


“Let our last thought be this. This hymn, which 
breathes such devotion to Christ, was written by 
one who had wandered far into the wilds of wicked- 
ness and vice. If the grace of God could so transform 
him, can it not do the same for us ? 

“And if the name of Jesus became so precious to 
him, shall not we be stirred up to love it more and 
moore? ”° 

God has set the name of Jesus above all other names. 
Let us exalt it in our hearts and lives. Thus shall 
we prove increasingly, with John Newton, 


“* How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.” 


“ Neither is there salvation in any other, for there 
1s NONE OTHER NAME given among men whereby we 
must be saved ”’ (Acts iv. 12). 
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‘PRAYER 


Lord of all power and might, who art the Author 
and Giver of all good things, graft in our hearts the 
love of Thy Name, increase in us true religion, nourish 
us with all goodness, and of Thy great mercy keep 
us in the same; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


O Heavenly Father, who hast given unto Thy 
dearly beloved Son the name which is above every 
name, we bow before Thee in lowly adoration and 
grateful love. We thank and praise Thee for giving 
us Jesus to be our Saviour and Friend. We come 
to Thee now, in His precious name. Our only hope 
is in Him. For His sake, we beseech Thee to receive 
us graciously, and love us freely. Help us often to 
think upon the blessed name of Jesus. Grant that 
the name may grow dearer to us every day we live. 
May we build upon this dear name, may we make it 
our shield and hiding-place. Keep us from ever 
being ashamed of this precious name, but may we 
confess it before men. Grant that “ whatsoever we 
do we may do it in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 
Dear Saviour, we do desire to live for Thee, Who hast 
lived and died for us. O give us the joy of bringing 
glory to Thee, and of being useful to those about us. 
Bless us, and make us blessings to others. We ask 
all in our Saviour’s name, and for His dear sake. 
Amen. 


“Now unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
the only wise God, be honour and glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 


III 
“THERE IS A GREEN HILL FAR AWAY” 


Tus tender and inspiring hymn was written by a 
lady. She was born in Ireland in 1823. Her father, 
Major Humphreys, served in the Royal Marines. His 
little daughter, Cecil Frances, began to write verses 
when she was nine. Belonging to a household where 
the children were not allowed to assert themselves, 
she used to hide her poems under a carpet. One day 
news of them reached her father’s ears. He was 
pleased with her efforts, and instituted a box for 
‘their reception, the contents of which he read aloud 
on Saturday evenings. Her mother and her friends, 
amongst whom she counted Dean Hook, the famous 
Vicar of Leeds, and Mr Keble, author of The 
Christian Year, all encouraged her to write. 

In 1850 she married William Alexander, after- 
wards Bishop of Derry, and later Archbishop of 
Armagh. At that time he was Rector of a wide 
country parish in the county of Tyrone, Ireland. 
Here for five years Mrs Alexander’s great joy was 
to visit the poor and needy. Here, until a few years 
ago, the old clerk would tell of the lady who went 
with comforts for the sick and sorrowful in all 
weathers, ‘‘ when it was not fit for the likes of her 
to be out!” Her husband wrote in his biography 


of her: ‘‘ From one poor home to another, from one 
a7 
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bed of sickness to another, from one sorrow to another, 
she went. Christ was ever with her, and in her, and 
all felt her influence.”’ 

Once, finding a poor paralysed woman shivering 
with cold, she took off her own shawl and wrapped 
her in it. In another cottage she found a woman 
with a bad wound; for six weeks she came daily 
to the sufferer and washed and dressed the wound 
until her patient was restored to health. In this 
parish her eldest child was born, and here she wrote 
some of her finest poems. 

After five years they removed to another parish 
on the shores of Lough Swilly, where the lovely 
scenery gave her the keenest pleasure; yet she was 
intensely practical, and in addition to the care of 
the house she would take part in the details of farm 
and garden management. Her husband writes: 
“ How often have I said to her, on returning from 
visiting the parish, ‘Have you sold the cow?’ 
“Have you shown the gardener how to prune the 


roses?” ‘Have you given orders about the feeding 
of the pigs?’ ‘Have you finished that hymn?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Then come unto the study, and let me 
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criticise it ferociously. 

In 1867 her husband was appointed Bishop of 
Derry. But although she had to entertain the good 
and great of the land, she still continued her loving 
service to the poor. As in the country parishes so in 
Londonderry her figure was a familiar sight as she 
visited the houses in the back streets. She took a 
keen interest in the Institute of District Nurses, and 
daily she attended the morning service at the Cathedral 
and was never absent from the weekly communion. 
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After many years of earnest work she went to her 
rest in 1895, at the age of seventy-two. She was 
buried in the city cemetery of Londonderry. 

Mrs Alexander wrote nearly four hundred hymns 
and poems, and among them the following: 
“For all Thy saints, a noble throng.” “‘ Forgive 
them, O my Father;” “ Jesus calls us: o’er the 
tumult’; “The roseate hues of early dawn’; 
““ When wounded sore the stricken heart.” 

She also wrote that fine poem, “ The Burial of 
Moses.” 


“By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab, 
There lies a lonely grave ; 

And no man dug the sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er; 

For the angels of God upturned the sod 
And laid the dead man there. 


That was the noblest funeral 
That ever passed on earth; 
But no man heard the tramping, 
Or saw the train go forth. 
Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes when the night is done, 
And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun. 


Perchance the bald old eagle 
On grey Beth-peor’s height, 
Out of his rocky eyrie 
Looked on the wondrous sight. 
Perchance the lion stalking, 
Still shuns that hallowed spot ; 
For beast and bird had seen and heard, 
That which man knoweth not. 
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Amid the noblest of the land, 
Men lay the sage to rest, 

And give the bard an honoured place, 
With costly marble drest, 

In the great Minster-transept, 
Where lights like glories fall; 

And the choir sings, and the organ rings 
Along the emblazoned wall. 


This was the bravest Warrior 
That ever buckled sword ; 
This the most gifted Poet 
That ever breathed a word; 
And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen, 
On the deathless page, truth half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honour ? 
The cloud wreath for his pall, 
To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall ; 
And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes 
Over his bier to wave, 
And God’s own hand in that lonely land, 
To lay him in the grave. 


In that deep grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffined clay 

Shall break again—most wondrous thought 
Before the judgment day ; 

And stand, with glory wrapped around, 
On the hills he never trod, 

And speak of the strife that won our life 
With th’ Incarnate Son of God. 


O lonely tomb in Moab’s land! 
O dark Beth-peor’s hill! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still, 
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God hath his mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell; 

He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 
Of him He ioved so well.” 


But it is by Mrs Alexander’s hymns for children 
that she will always be best remembered and loved. 
She wrote many of them for her own children—she 
had four, two sons and two daughters; they were 
her critics and she wrote what they liked best. What 
hymns could be more suitable or lovely for children, 
than her Christmas one: “Once in royal David’s 
city’; or the one that speaks so touchingly of the 
Holy Innocents: “‘ We are but little children weak ”’ ; 
or that joyous and happy one: “ All things bright 
and beautiful’; or that sweet picture hymn: ‘‘ Every 
morning the red sun rises warm and bright ’’; or the 
pathetic Good Friday one, as we may call it, of which 
we are specially to think to-day: “‘ There is a green 
hill far away.” 

Many consider this to be the choicest and best of 
all Mrs Alexander’s hymns. 

Shall we think of it for a few moments? I pray 
that our thoughts may be turned to Him Who died 
for us on Calvary’s cross. 


“There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 
Where the dear Lord was crucified, 
Who died to save us all.” 


The name of that “green hill’’ was Calvary. It 
was a little rising of ground outside the walls of 
Jerusalem. There, on that first sad Good Friday 
morning, three crosses had been erected, and on the 
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centre one hung the Lord Jesus, the Son of God, 
“Who died to save us all.” The death of Jesus was 
for every man, woman and cluld, belonging to the human 
race. The sacrifice He there offered up was “ for the 
sins of the whole world” (r John xi. 2). ‘“‘ All we 
like sheep have gone astray . . . and the Lord hath 
laid on Him the iniquity of us al/”’ (Isa. liii. 6). Look 
at the dear Saviour as He hangs on Calvary’s Cross. 
His very arms extended wide, teach us this, that His 
love embraces all. 


*“We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear, 
But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there.” 


The bodily pains of crucifixion were terrible. These 
pains were suffered by the two thieves crucified with 
Him. But the sufferings of Jesus Christ far exceeded 
theirs. There was the awful pain and anguish of soul 
as well. His “ sowl was made an offering for sin.” 
The unutterable load of the world’s guilt was laid on 
Him. When God the Holy Spirit opens our eyes to 
see our own personal sinfulness, the burden of our one 
soul’s guilt is heavy enough to bear. ‘“‘ The remem- 
brance of our misdoings is grievous unto us, the 
burden of them is intolerable.’ How unspeakably 
awful and crushing then must it have been when the 
BURDEN of A WORLD’S WICKEDNESS was laid on the 
Holy One of God, and the fire of God’s wrath fell 
upon Himself, the Sacrifice, and burnt itself out 
there. ‘‘ He was wounded for our transgressions, He 
was bruised for our iniquities, the chastisement of 
our peace was upon Him, and with His stripes we are 
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healed.” It pleased Jehovah to bruise Him. He 
hath put Him to grief. His soul was made an offering 
for sin (Isa. lili. 4-12). ‘‘ He hath made Him to be 
sin for us” (2 Cor. v. 21). ‘‘He put away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself ” (Heb. ix. 26). 

No wonder, as the dense black cloud of the world’s 
sin came upon Him, and hid the face of His Father 
from Him, that the exceeding bitter cry was wrung 
from Jesus: “‘My God, My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me?” 


“We may not know, we cannot tell 
What pains He had to bear, 
But we believe it was for us 
He hung and suffered there.” 


O friends, do you believe it? Jesus loves all. He 
died to save all. He wishes to save all. Has this 
wish of His heart been fulfilled, so far as you are 
concerned ? 

If you do not, as yet, quite understand, if you 
cannot, as yet, quite get hold of this good news, that 
your sin was included in that GREAT BURDEN laid 
on Jesus, and that Jesus put away that sin (and 
therefore your sin and mine) by the sacrifice of 
Himself ; if you cannot, as yet, quite ‘“‘ take in” this 
glad news, listen to the next verse of this sweet hymn. 
In it we are told three reasons why Jesus died : 

(1) ‘‘ He died that we might be forgiven, 
(2) He died to make us good, 


(3) That we might go at last to Heav’n 
Saved by His precious Blood.” 


(x) Jesus “ died that you and I might be forgiven.” 
There was a great difficulty in the way of our being 
c 
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forgiven. We had broken God’s law, and the penalty 
of sin is death. ‘‘ The soul that sinneth it shall die.” 
How could God be “‘a Just God, and a Saviour? ” 
Listen. Jesus, the Divine Son of God, took our place. 
Our sin was laid upon Him. He paid the penalty. 
He died that we might be forgiven. Now, God can 
be just, and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus. 

Let me tell youa story. There were two young men 
who had been friends at college. As life went on they 
trod different roads: the one was steady and honour- 
able ; step by step he rose in his profession until he 
became a judge. The other trod the downward path ; 
unsteady, unprincipled, dishonest, he went from bad 
to worse. Years passed, and one day the Judge 
found himself facing his former friend in the prisoner’s 
dock. Many in the Court knew of the old friendship, 
and they felt sure the prisoner would be lightly dealt 
with. But, after hearing the case, the Judge con- 
demned the man to pay a heavy fine, the highest 
amount it was possible to sentence him to pay. A 
murmur of disapproval ran round the Court as they 
thought, Is this his kindness to his friend! He 
cannot pay; he will have to go to prison. But, 
before the man was removed, the Judge ordered a 
moment’s pause. Laying aside his robes of office, 
he left his seat and came and stood beside the prisoner 
in the dock; then, taking out his cheque-book, he 
wrote a cheque for the whole amount of the fine, and 
gave it to the prisoner. Do you see—as a righteous 
Judge he condemned the criminal, but as his friend 
he paid the penalty himself, and set him free. Even 
so, through the death of Jesus, God can now be 
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“a Just God and a Saviour.” Christ ‘“ died that we 
might be forgiven.” 


“‘ Because the sinless Saviour died 
My sinful soul is counted free ! 
For God the Just is satisfied 
To look on Him, and pardon me.” 


“He loved me, and gave Himself for me.” This 
is the good news. Do you believe it? Do you take 
itin? Listen to these lines : 


“T read that He was wounded, 
And bruised upon the Tree ; 
Yet felt no thrilling wonder ! 
That He had died for me. 
But since, oh, since I knew it, 
And saw Him bear my load, 
I cannot cease from praising 
My great Redeemer, God.” 


(2) “‘ He died to make us good.” 

Jesus did not only die to save us from going to 
hell, He also died that He might fit us for heaven. 
“He died to make us good.” 

When anyone believes in Jesus, a wonderful change 
takes place. He becomes “‘a new creature, old 
things pass away, and all things become new.” We 
have new feelings, new tastes, new desires. The 
heart is filled with love and gratitude to the Saviour, 
and the life is a new life. We become children of 
God by faith in Jesus Christ. Henceforth, to the 
believer, ‘to live is Chnst.” God the Holy Spirit 
dwells in him, and he becomes holy and Christ-like. 
We are saved to be sanctified. Jesus wants to make 
us good women : good sisters, good wives, good mothers, 
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good neighbours, good friends. ‘‘ He died to make us 
good.”’ 
The third reason why Jesus died was this : 


“That we might go at last to Heaven 
Saved by His precious Blood.” 


Although Jesus was happy from all eternity in 
Heaven, loved by His Father, adored and worshipped 
by the holy angels, yet His heart went out to our poor 
lost world of sinners. He wanted to have us with 
Him in Heaven. There was only one way in which 
He could satisfy this wish. That was by taking on 
Him our nature, and by dying in our stead. ‘‘ And 
so He came.”’ Love brought Him to this sinful earth 
of ours, and made Him strong to live, to suffer, and to 
die. Hear His words to His Father, just before He 
died upon the cross: “Father, I will that they 
whom Thou hast given Me be with Me where I am, 
that they may behold My glory.” 


“He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good, 
That we might go at last to Heaven, 
Saved by His precious Blood. 


There was no other good enough 
To pay the price of sin, 

He only could unlock the gate 
Of heaven, and let us in.” 


There was »o other who could save, no angel or 
archangel—only the Divine Son of God Himself: 
but He was worthy. He was able, and He loved 
us so, that He was willing, and His arm wrought 
salvation for us. 
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Listen to the appeal of the last verse. I cannot 
imagine any more touching words : 


** Oh, dearly, dearly has He loved, 
And we must love Him too; 
And trust in His redeeming Blood ; 
And try His works to do.”’ 


Mrs Alexander, the writer of these sweet lines, 
has gone to be with the Saviour she loved so well. 
I pray that her hymn may help us all to love, serve, 
and follow her dear Saviour and Friend, so that here- 
after we may see her and be with her in that Home 
of which she wrote so beautifully. 


Archbishop Alexander has passed away. His 
death took place on Tuesday, September 12, IogII, 
at the age of eighty-seven. I quote from a memorial 
notice of him in the Church Family Newspaper, of 
September 15, 1911: ‘‘ The great sorrow of his life 
was the death of his talented wife, Cecil Frances 
Alexander. Her memory was treasured by him, and 
when sympathy was offered, he did not hesitate to say 
that he would be remembered as the husband of the 
writer of ‘ The roseate hues of early dawn,’ and ‘ There 
is a green hill far away.’ This was the expression. of 
his own deep conviction.” 

These two hymns were sung at the funeral service 
of Archbishop Alexander. I quote again from the 
account in the Church Family Newspaper of Sep- 
tember 22, 1911: ‘‘ After the reading of the lesson, 
Mrs Alexander’s sweet hymn, ‘ The roseate hues of 
early dawn,’ was sung by the congregation in London- 
derry Cathedral. Later, at the graveside, came what 
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was perhaps the most moving feature in the whole 
of the sad ceremony—another beautiful hymn by 
the late Mrs Alexander, ‘ There is a green hill far 
away,’ being devoutly sung by the general body of 
mourners. The circumstances invested the words 
and the music with a pathos never to be forgotten 
by those who were present.” 


PRAYER 


Almighty God, we beseech Thee graciously to 
behold this Thy family for which our Lord Jesus 
Christ was content to be betrayed and given up into 
the hands of wicked men, and to suffer death upon 
the cross, Who now liveth and reigneth with Thee 
and the Holy Ghost, ever one God, world without 
end. Amen. 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, Who of Thy 
tender mercy didst give Thine only Son Jesus Christ 
to suffer death upon the cross for our redemption ; 
Who made there (by His one oblation of Himself 
once offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole 
world, we praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship 
Thee, we glorify Thee; we give thanks to Thee for 
Thy marvellous love! We will bless Thee, not with 
our lips only, but in our lives. O Lord Jesus Christ, 
Thou hast died for us, we will live unto Thee. Thou 
hast borne the cross for us, and, in the power of Thy 
Holy Spirit, we will take up our cross daily and follow 
heen 
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“Oh, dearly, dearly has He loved, 
And we must love Him too; 
And trust in His redeeming Blood, 
And try His works to do.” 


Help us to imitate the example of Thy dear servant, 
Mrs Alexander, in her life of devotion to her Saviour, 
and of unselfish service to others; may we follow 
her, as she followed Christ. Grant this, O Father, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake, our only Mediator and 
Advocate. Amen. 


““Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from our 
sins in His own blood, and hath made us kings and 
priests unto God; to Him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen.” 


IV 
“ABIDE WITH ME” 


HE writer of this sweet and most comforting 
hymn was the gifted Henry Francis Lyte. He 
was born at Kelso, in Scotland, in 1793. He died 
at Nice in 1847, at the age of fifty-four. He hada 
godly mother. He at first thought of becoming a 
doctor, but he changed his plans, and was ordained a 
clergyman of the Church of England, at the age of 
twenty-three. He was not converted until three years 
after his ordination. Then he was asked to visit a 
neighbouring clergyman who was dying, and who 
felt he was unpardoned and unready to die. Together 
they read the Bible, especially the writings of St 
Paul, and prayed to the Holy Spirit to lead and 
teach them, and before long they both found the 
way of salvation through believing in the Saviour 
whom God had provided. ‘‘ My friend,” says Henry 
Lyte, ‘‘ died happy in the belief that though he had 
greatly sinned, there was One Whose death and 
sufferings had atoned for his iniquities, and that he 
was forgiven and accepted for His sake.” His faith 
was that expressed so beautifully in these lines by 
Dr Bonar : 


“Upon a Life I did not live, 


Upon a Death I did not die, 
40 
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Another's Life, Another’s Death, 
I stake my whole eternity.” 


From this time Henry Lyte was a changed man. 
He writes: “I began to study my Bible, and to 
preach in another manner than I had previously 
done.” 

He held several curacies; at last in 1823 he 
became Vicar of All Saints, Brixham, in South Devon, 
which he held till his death, working faithfully for 
nearly a quarter of a century among its rough sea- 
faring population. He was never a strong man, he 
suffered from a tendency to consumption, and this 
necessitated his frequent sojourns abroad for rest 
and change. 

He was the author of many beautiful hymns. 
These are some of those that he wrote: “ Pleasant 
are Thy courts above’; ‘‘God of mercy, God of 
grace’’; “‘ Praise my soul, the King of Heaven ’’; 
“Far from my heavenly Home’; “ Jesus, I my 
cross have taken”’; “ Long did I toil and knew no 
earthly rest.” 

And, best known and most widely used of all: 
“ Abide with me, fast falls the eventide.”’ 

The story of his writing this hymn is very pathetic. 

It was the autumn of 1847. His health had again 
failed, and preparations had been made for him to 
leave his dearly loved home and journey to the more 
genial climate of Italy. A few days before he left 
he wrote thus: ‘I am meditating flight again to the 
south. The little faithful robin is every morning at 
my window warning me that autumnal hours are at 
hand. The swallows are preparing for flight, and 
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inviting me to accompany them; and yet alas! 
while I am talking of flying, I am just able to crawl, 
and I often ask myself whether I shall be able to 
leave England at all.”” He did go, but never to return. 
The Sunday before he left (September 4) he wished 
once more to preach to his dearly loved people. His 
family were alarmed at the thought, but he pleaded, 
“It is better to wear out, than to rust out.” He 
preached. The sermon was on the Holy Communion. 
Earnestly did he beseech his hearers to acquaint 
themselves with Christ and to place all their hopes in 
His sacrifice and death. This was his last appeal. He 
afterwards administered the Holy Sacrament to those 
who remained behind. He was greatly exhausted 
with his effort, and all through the afternoon he 
rested his soul in sweet repose upon that Saviour 
Whom he had preached with his dying breath. He 
spent the evening in his study. When he came out 
he handed this, his last hymn, to a near and dear 
relative : 


“Abide with me; fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens; Lord with me abide.” 


Henry Lyte had realised for himself that the even- 
tide of his earthly life had come, and that he was soon 
to pass away into the Life Beyond. In the prospect 
of the coming change his heart went forth in prayer 
to his Almighty and All-loving and Never-changing 
Friend for His presence and aid. 

The next day he set off for Nice, and there, a few 
weeks after, he passed away. Just before he died 
he pointed upwards, and a bright smile lighted up his 
face, as he softly murmured his last words: “ Peace! 
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Joy!” The closing lines of his own beautiful hymn 
were answered in this case. 


“Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes; 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies; 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows flee; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me.” 


It had been his great wish to write a hymn that 
would live and speak after he had gone, and bring 
comfort, and peace, and hope to trembling hearts, 
and how marvellously did God give him his desire. 
This is what he wrote : 


“Might verse of mine inspire 
One virtuous aim, one high resolve impart ; 
Light in one drooping soul a hallowed fire, 
Or bind one broken heart. 


Death would be sweeter then, 

More calm my slumber ’neath the silent sod; 
Might I thus live to bless my fellow men 

And glorify my God.” 


O Thou! whose touch can lend 
Life to the dead, Thy quickening grace supply ; 
And grant me, swan-like, my last breath to spend 
In song that may not die.” 


Never was a prayer more signally answered ! 
“Abide with me” has cheered and comforted 
thousands of drooping souls, and broken hearts ; 
and as long as this world lasts it will never die. 

This hymn is generally sung as an evening hymn, 
apparently because of the first two lines, but through- 
out it, there is no reference whatever to the close 
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of the natural day. From this time, knowing, as we 
do, the circumstances under which it was written, 
we shall understand, and I hope love it as never 
before. We shall remember that it was written 
by a dying Christian, and that it was his own heart’s 
expression of perfect trust in his all-sufficient Saviour. 

Now let us think for a few brief minutes about 
the hymn itself. 

I have seen a photograph of the first two verses, 
as Henry Lyte wrote them, in his own small, clear 
handwriting. At the head of the hymn he wrote 
this text: “‘ Abide with us, for it is toward evening, 
and the day is far spent ’’ (St Luke xxiv. 20). 

You will remember these were the words of the 
two travellers to Emmaus, on that first Easter Day 
evening ; and they were addressed to the Stranger 
Who had joined them on their homeward way, and 
Whose conversation had made their hearts burn 
within them with wonder and delight. When they 
had all arrived at the door of their cottage home, the 
Stranger ‘‘ made as though He would go further. And 
they constrained Him, saying, Abide with us, for it 
is toward evening, and the day is far spent. And He 
went in to tarry with them ” (St Luke xxiv. 13-29). 

Most beautifully throughout this hymn does Henry 
Lyte take up this incident, and he turns it into a 
prayer that the Saviour would come to him, and 
abide with him, during the closing hours of his fast 
waning life : 


‘Abide with me; fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens; Lord with me abide; 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 
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Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see; 

O Thou, Who changest not, abide with me.” 


Notice how next he pleads for the Saviour’s con- 
tinued presence. He would not merely have a glance 
from Him, or one short word. He would have 
Christ stay. He would have Him make His home with 
him even as He lived with His twelve apostles, during 
those three happy years. 


“Not a brief glance I beg, a passing word ;— 
But as Thou dwell’dst with Thy disciples, Lord, 
Familiar, condescending, patient, free ; 

Come not to sojourn, but abide with me.” 


But, then, the writer remembers how holy, how 
infinitely great this Guest is, Whom he is inviting 
to his poor sinful heart. It is God Himself. We 
are so frail and sinful that if the Lord Jesus were to 
come to us in all His holiness and splendour, we 
should “ fall at His feet as dead,’ even as did St 
John in the Island of Patmos (Rev. 1. 17). So he 
prays that He will come in all the tenderness and 
gentleness of His Divine Manhood : 


“Come not in terrors, as the King of kings, 
But kind and good, with healing in Thy wings; 
Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea, 
Come Friend of sinners, and "bide with me.”’ 


And now memory goes back to past years. He 
thinks of God’s goodness to him, and of his own 
rebelliousness when he was young. He remembers 
his godly mother, and all the holy influences of her 
upbringing. And yet he had wandered and gone 
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astray. But the Good Shepherd had gone after 
him, and had restored his soul : 


‘Thou, on my head, in early youth didst smile, 
And though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me, oft as I left Thee; 

On to the close, O Lord, abide with me.” 


The sixth verse is perhaps the most beautiful of 
all. I expect most of us have breathed this prayer 
in the hour of bereavement, or of sickness, or sorrow, 
or when we have been hard pressed by Satan’s wiles. 
O how the heart cries out, then, for the presence and 
help of Jesus Christ ! 


““I need Thy presence every passing hour, 
What but Thy grace can foil the Tempter’s power ; 
Who like Thyself my Guide and stay can be? 
Through CLOUD AND SUNSHINE, oh abide with me! ” 


Yes, we need the Saviour in our sunny and bright 
days, just as much as we do in the dark and black 
ones. We need Him at all times, and everywhere. 
“In all time of our tribulation; in all time of our 
wealth; in the hour of death; and in the day of 
judgment ; Good Lord, deliver us.” 

Prayer is rewarded, as it always is, by strengthened 
faith, and banished dread : 


“T fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless: 
Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness: 
Where is Death’s sting ? Where Grave thy victory ? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me. 


Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes ; 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies; 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows flee, 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me. 

Amen.” 


Prayer 47 


I have told you how beautifully this petition of 
Henry Lyte’s was answered. ‘‘ He pointed upwards 
in passing, and murmured softly, ‘ Peace! Joy!’ 
while his face brightened into smiles, as the shadow 
of his last cloud melted before the Light of Life.” 

Dear friends, is not the Presence of Christ, the great 
need of the soul? We need Him “in life.” We shall 
need Him “in death.”” When earth gives way beneath 
our feet, and human props are withdrawn, we shall 
want Christ to be with us then. Seek Him, then, 
to-day ; and make sure work for Eternity ! 


PRAYER 


O Blessed Lord Jesus, the cry of our heart to-day 
is: “‘ Abide with us, for it is toward evening, and 
the day is far spent.”” We feel how quickly our days 
and years are speeding on. We realise how weak and 
frail we are. Weare here to-day, and gone to-morrow. 
Of whom may we seek for succour, but of Thee, O 
‘Lord Jesus Christ! Dear Saviour, we would have 
Thee with us, as our ever-abiding Guest. We desire 
above all else to have Thee as our Refuge, and to 
feel underneath and around us Thine everlasting 
arms. We change, but Thou changest not. Thou 
art Jesus Christ the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. Oh be Thou with us then, to forgive, to love, 
to cheer, to bless, to save. 


*“T need Thy presence every passing hour, 
What but Thy grace can foil the Tempter’s power ; 
Who, like Thyself, my guide and stay can be? 
Through cloud and sunshine, oh abide with me,” 
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Hear us, O our merciful and all-loving Saviour, as 
we cry unto Thee for Thy presence and blessing. 
Keep us evermore in Thy faith and fear. Be Thou 
our “ Guide and Stay,’ our never-failing Helper, 
and our Friend; and bring us all to that Happy 
Land where we shall see Thy face, and be with Thee 
for ever. We ask it for Thine own dear Name’s Sake. 
Amen. 


“Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, according 
to the power that worketh in us, unto Him be the 
glory in the Church, by Christ Jesus throughout 
all ages, world without end. Amen.” 


V 
“HARK, MY SOUL, IT IS THE LORD” 


O-DAY I am going to say something to you 
about a hymn which I always call “ The 
Mother's Hymn,” “ Hark, my Soul, it is the Lord.” 
It speaks of the mother’s wonderful love to her child, 
and it also tells of Another Love that is more marvellous 
still, even the love of Jesus Christ to us poor sinners : 


“Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease towards the child she bare ? 
Yes, she may forgetful be 
Yet will I remember thee.” 


Mine is an unchanging love, 
Higher than the heights above, 
Deeper than the depths beneath, 
Free and faithful, strong as death.” 


The writer of this lovely hymn was William Cowper. 
He was born in 1731, and died in 1800. I expect most 
of you know his name. He wrote that clever and 
amusing piece, called John Gilpin, which many of 
our school-children know by heart. 


William Cowper’s life was a sad one, and yet it 
was a beautiful life, too. There was a great deal 
of heaven’s bright sunshine in it, and a great deal of 


dark, heavy cloud as well. Someone has said of him : 
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“Unhappy, and yet happy Cowper! Who does not 
weep over his sorrows. Who does not bless heaven 
for his genius, his devotion, and his poetry?’ Many 
of his hymns were “ Songs in the night.”” Every now 
and again he suffered from great depression of spirits. 
Four times in his life his reason gave way, and he had 
to be placed under care. That beautiful hymn: 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform,” 


was written after one of these times of mental derange- 
ment, when the attack had passed by, and he was 
better again. But, in spite of all his fears, Cowper 
was a true child of God. In all the storms that swept 
over his soul we find him ever turning to, and clinging 
fast hold of, his Saviour. 

These are some of his best-known hymns: ‘“ Oh! 


for a closer walk with God’; “ Jesus where’er Thy 
people meet”; ‘There is a fountain filled with 
blood’’; ‘Sometimes a light surprises”; “‘ What 
various hindrances we meet’”’; “‘ The Spirit breathes 
upon the word’; ‘God moves in a mysterious 
way.” 


It is difficult when we turn to the story of Cowper’s 
life to decide what to tell, and what to leave out. But 
first we will speak of : 


CowPER’s MOTHER. 


She died when he was only six years old. Her 
death was a terrible loss to her poor, nervous, delicate 
child. He always remembered her, and loved her 
memory. Fifty-three years after her death he 
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received her picture from a cousin, and wrote these 
exquisite lines to her, in acknowledging it : 


On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture. 


“Oh that those lips had language! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine—thine own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
“Grieve not, my child, chase all thy fears away!’ 


My mother! when I learn’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover’d thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss— 

Ah, that maternal smile !—it answers—Yes.”’ 


To a friend Cowper wrote: “I can truly say that 
not a week, yes, not a day, passes in which I do not 
think of my mother. Such was the impression her 
tenderness made upon me, though the opportunity 
she had of showing it was so short.” 


COWPER’S YOUTH. 


His schooldays were most unhappy. He was 
terribly bullied by the elder boys. It is pathetic 
to read of the misery endured by the tender little 
lad. He cried so much that inflammation of the 
eyes was brought on. He was removed from this 
first school, and placed under the care of an oculist 
for two years. Later he was sent to Westminster 
School, where he was happier. He read for the 
Bar, but the prospect of the final examination was 
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too much for his weak nerves. His mind became 
so seriously affected that he had to be placed in the 
care of Dr Cotton at St Albans. Now we come to a 
remarkable event in his life; to the time of 


COWPER’S CONVERSION. 


In December, 1763, he was placed in the wise and 
loving care of Dr Cotton. The heavy gloom con- 
tinued for eight months. Then, one day, when 
walking in the garden, Cowper saw an open Bible 
lying on a bench. He took it up, and began to read 
the eleventh chapter of St John’s Gospel. The 
thought of the Saviour’s power in raising the dead 
to life brought a ray of comfort and light to his 
darkened soul. One morning, soon after, he read 
that remarkable passage in the third chapter of 
the Romans: ‘“‘ Whom God hath set forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in His blood.” Scales fell 
from his eyes, he received strength to believe in Jesus 
as His Saviour and the full beams of the Sun of 
Righteousness shone in upon him. “TI saw,” says 
Cowper, ‘‘ the sufficiency of the Atonement which 
Christ has made, and my pardon sealed in His 
blood, and all the fulness and completeness of His 
justification.” 

The cure was so sudden and so wonderful that Dr 
Cotton was amazed, but it was real. The restless 
gloom of despair had given place to sweet peace and 
rest in Jesus as his loving Saviour. Cowper gives a 
touching description of himself, and of his healing, 
in the third book of ‘‘ The Task,” a long poem written 
by him: 
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“TI was a stricken deer that left the herd 
Long since; with many an arrow deep infix’d 
My panting side was charged; when I withdrew 
To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 
There was I found by One, Who had Himself 
Been hurt by the archers. In His Side He bore, 
And in His Hands and Feet the cruel scars; 
With gentle force soliciting the darts, 
He drew them forth, and heal’d and bade me, live!” 


COWPER’S FRIENDS. 


God gave Cowper many friends to cheer and com- 
fort him in his life’s trying pathway. Chief among 
these were Mr and Mrs Unwin, and John Newton. 
After leaving Dr Cotton his brother found him suit- 
able lodgings at Huntingdon. Here he soon made 
the acquaintance of the Rev. Morley Unwin, and of 
his wife, and of their son and daughter. Cowper 
went to live with them. In June, 1767, Mr Unwin, 
while riding to church, was thrown from his horse 
and killed. Mrs Unwin had to leave Huntingdon, 
and she settled at Olney, close to the home of the 
Rev. John Newton, taking Cowper with her. He 
remained with her as a boarder until her death, 
cherished and cared for by these and other faithful 
friends. It was during this time, that, in conjunc- 
tion with his friend and pastor, the Rev. John Newton, 
Cowper wrote most of his poetry and hymns. 

No sketch of Cowper’s life, however brief, would 
be complete without a reference to 


COoWPER’S PETS. 


In order to divert his thoughts, and to keep him 
from brooding too much upon himself, his friends 
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at Olney wisely tried to interest him in gardening, 
carpentering, glazing and sketching. They also gave 
him a number of pets to tend. In 1774 we find he 
had three hares, five rabbits, two guinea pigs, two 
dogs, a magpie, a jay, and a starling, some pigeons, 
canaries, and goldfinches. In all of these he took 
great delight, but of all his pets perhaps he loved his 
three hares—‘‘ Bess,” “ Tiny,” and ‘“‘ Puss ’—the 
best. In the beautiful window that has been placed 
to Cowper’s memory in Westminster Abbey, the poet 
is represented with his three hares sitting at his feet. 


CowPER’s DEATH. 


Three years before his death he lost his lifelong 
comforter and friend, Mrs Unwin. The sorrow was 
too great for his enfeebled state, and again he sank 
into the deepest gloom. He believed himself to be 
forsaken by God. The depression continued, but at 
intervals he resumed some of his literary work and 
wrote several poems. The last poem written by 
him was “‘ The Castaway,” on March 20, 1799. But 
throughout all his deep gloom he was ever submissive 
to the will of God. Another year, and God’s greatly 
chastened son lay dying. 

Bishop Moule shall tell the story: “A nephew of 
Cowper’s, a Mr Johnson, was watching by his uncle’s 
dying bed. About half an hour before his death, his 
face, which had been wearing a sad and hopeless 
expression, suddenly lighted up with a look of wonder 
and inexpressible delight. It was as if he saw his 
Saviour, and as if he realised the blessed fact, ‘‘ I am 
not shut out of Heaven after all!” This look of 
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holy surprise, and of joyful adoration remained until 
he had passed away, and even as he lay in his coffin 
the expression was still there. One, who saw him after 
death, wrote that, “with the composure and calm- 
ness of the face, there mingled also a holy surprise ! ”’ 
Doubtless 


“He felt Christ’s eyes alone, and knew 
My Saviour! not deserted.” 
(Mrs BRownina.) 


Listen to Cowper’s own confession of faith. Surely 
none but a true believer could have written words 
like these; and of such the Saviour says: “I give 
unto them eternal life and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any pluck them out of my hands”: 


“Dear dying Lamb, Thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power, 
Till all the ransomed church of God 
Be saved, to sin no more. 


E’er since by faith I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 

Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die.” 


Now will you turn with me to what I call “ The 
Mother’s Hymn.” I want you to hear the Saviour’s 
voice to-day (not mine) speaking to you. He is 
asking you a question. The same that He put to 
Peter, three times, after His resurrection from the 
dead. Peter had greatly sinned. Three times he 
had denied His Lord; and now Jesus asks Peter, 
three times over: ‘‘ Lovest thou Me? ” 
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“Hark! my soul, i is the Lord! 
’Tis thy Saviour! Wear His word. 
Jesus speaks. And speaks to thee. 
Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou Me?” 


Is it not wonderful, that Jesus, the great and holy 
Son of God, should yearn for the love of our poor 
sinful hearts? But so it is. He is the Heavenly 
Lover, Who would fain woo and win us for Himself. 

Listen to Him as, with infinite tenderness, He 
urges His claim upon us, and tells us how He has 
suffered, and what He has done, in order to win our 
hearts : 

“*T deliver’d thee when bound, 
And when bleeding, heal’d thy wound ; 


Sought thee wandering, set thee right, 
Turn’d thy darkness into light.” 


Then He likens His own love to that of a Mother. 
The love of a mother for her child is perhaps the 
purest, and strongest, and most enduring, and un- 
selfish, of all human loves. But the love of Jesus far 
exceeds even the love of the best human mother. 
“She may forget,’ but Jesus always remembers ! 
““ Having loved, He loves unto the end ”’: 


“Can a woman’s tender care 
Cease towards the child she bare ? 
Yes, she may forgetful be, 
Yet will I remember thee. 


Mine is an unchanging love, 

Higher than the heights above, 
Deeper than the depths beneath, 
Free, and faithful, strong as death.” 


The love of Jesus is from everlasting to everlasting, 
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He loved us before this world was called into being, 
and His love reaches out into the Eternity that lies 
before us. Our Heavenly Lover is preparing a Home 
for us in the Eternal Life Beyond. Hesays: “‘ Father 
I will that they also whom Thou hast given Me, be 
with Me, where I am, that they may behold My glory ” 
(John xvii. 24). Listen once more as He speaks 
again. His words are for everyone of us, present here 
to-day. What does He say? “If any man serve 
Me, let him follow Me, and where I am, there shall 
also My servant be. If any man serve Me, him will 
my Father honour” (John xii. 26). “‘ To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with Me in My throne ”’ 
(Rev. iii. 21). 
“Thou shalt see My glory soon, 
When the work of grace is done; 


Partner of My throne shalt be ;— 
Say, poor sinner, lovest thou Me?” 


Dear friends, what will your answer be to-day, to 
Jesus, the Heavenly Lover of your souls? Can you, 
dare you, neglect or refuse His wonderful love? Oh, 
that the answer of every heart here may be the one 
that Peter gave: “‘Lord Jesus, Thou knowest all 
things, Thou knowest that I love Thee ”’: 


“Lord, it is my chief complaint 
That my love is weak and faint, 
Yet I love Thee, and adore; 
Oh for grace to love Thee more. 
Amen,” 
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PRAYER 


O God, Who hast prepared for them that love 
Thee such good things as pass man’s understanding, 
pour into our hearts such love towards Thee, that 
we, loving Thee above all things, may obtain Thy 
promises, which exceed all that we can desire; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Dear Lord Jesus how can we thank Thee for Thy 
wonderful love to us? “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
Dear Saviour, Thou hast died for us, and to-day Thou 
hast been asking us for the love of our poor hearts. 
Incline our hearts to love Thee. Oh that the thought 
of Thy great love may touch and melt each heart 
here; draw each one of us to Thyself by the cords 
of Thy love. We would adore Thee as our Saviour 
and our King. Come and reign in every heart, and 
set up Thy kingdom which is righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. Help us to re- 
member that Thou hast said, “‘ If ye love me, keep my 
commandments.” May we do Thy will with a glad 
heart. May the love of Christ constrain us to live 
not unto ourselves, but unto Him Who for our sakes 
died and rose again. Help us to love others for Thy 
dear sake, Lord Jesus, because Thou dost love them. 
Didst Thou not say to Thine Apostle St Peter: 
“Lovest thou Me?” ‘“‘ Feed My lambs. Feed My 
sheep.” Oh, that Thou wouldest use each one of 
us in Thy blessed service. Fill us with love to all 
Thy children, and enable us to serve them for Thy 
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dear sake. We would plead with Thee for all who 
are in sorrow. Have compassion on all who are any- 
ways afflicted or distressed in mind, body, or estate. 
Leave them not comfortless, but lead them to Thyself 
as the Refuge of their souls. Hear us, O Lord Jesus, 
and evermore bless us with Thy presence and Thy 
love, for Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Now the God of peace, that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus, that Great Shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
make us perfect in every good work to do His will, 
working in us that which is well-pleasing in His 
sight, through Jesus Christ: to Whom be glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


VI 
“JUST AS I AM, WITHOUT ONE PLEA” 


HARLOTTE ELLIOTT, the authoress of this 
wonderful hymn, was born on March 18, 
1789. From her earliest years she was an invalid, 
quite unable to take any active part in the duties of 
life. Her weakness and ill-health were a great trial 
to her, but, although in almost constant pain, she was 
always bright and sunny. Her two great desires 
were to bring glory to God by a complete submission 
to His will; and that He would use her in His service. 
She learnt to realise that her sick room was her 
“ sbhere’’; and this was her testimony in her own 
words: ‘‘God sees, God guides, God guards me. 
His grace surrounds me, and His voice continually 
bids me to be happy and holy in His service, just 
where I am.” Although so delicate and suffering she 
lived to be eighty-two. 

The first thirty years of her life were spent 
at Clapham. She afterwards lived at Torquay, 
and at Brighton. She wrote over 100 hymns, 
and many of these are amongst our best known 
hymns, and are in every hymn book. These are 
some of them: ‘My God, my Father, while I 
stray’; ‘Christian, seek not yet repose”; “My 
God, is any hour so sweet?”’; “Let me be with 


Thee where Thou art’; ‘‘O Thou the contrite 
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sinner’s Friend”; ‘‘ Jesus, my Saviour, look on 


»”» 


me. 

I should especially like to draw your attention to 
one of her hymns. It is a lovely one of clinging 
trust, and sweet patience : 


“OQ Holy Saviour, Friend unseen, 
The faint, the weak, on Thee may lean: 
Help me throughout life’s varying scene, 
By faith to cling to Thee. 


Blest with communion so divine, 

Take what Thou wilt, shall I repine, 

When, as the branches to the vine, 
My soul may cling to Thee ? 


Oft, when I seem to tread alone 

Some barren waste with thorns o’ergrown, 

A voice of love, in gentlest tone, 
Whispers, ‘ Stili cling to Me.’ 


Though faith and hope awhile be tried, 
I ask not, need not, aught beside ; 
How safe, how calm, how satisfied, 

The souls that cling to Thee! 


They fear not life’s rough storms to brave, 

Since Thou art near and strong to save; 

Nor shudder e’en at death’s dark wave, 
Because they cling to Thee. 


Blest is my lot, whate’er befall ; 

What can disturb me, who appal, 

While, as my strength, my rock, my all, 
Saviour, I cling to, Thee! * 


To-day we are especially thinking of perhaps the 
tenderest and most perfect, and the most used by 
God, of all her hymns: “ Just as I am, without one 
plea.” 
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This hymn has been translated into almost every 
‘European language and into many other languages 
besides ; and it has been blessed to myriads of souls. 
Her brother, who was a clergyman at Brighton, 
says: ‘‘In the course of a long ministry I have seen 
some fruit of my labours; but I believe that one hymn 
of my sister’s has done more than all my work.” Dr 
Julian says of it: “It ranks with the finest hymns 
in the English language.’’ It was printed first, in 
1836, in The Invalid’s Hymn Book, and headed with 
the text: “‘ Him that cometh unto Me, I will in no 
wise cast out.” 

After Miss Elliott’s death over 1000 letters were 
found in one box that she had received from grateful 
writers to whom her hymn had been blessed. 

What an encouragement we have here to those 
of us who feel that our sphere is a limited one, and 
our strength but small. Let us seek fo yield our will 
to God, and to do what we can, and God will assuredly 
bless and use us too. 

The story of this hymn has been told by Dr Moule, 
Bishop of Durham, whose wife was a Miss Elliott, 
of the same family as Charlotte Elliott. 

“ Charlotte Elliott was living at Brighton with a 
married brother, a clergyman, the Rev. Henry Venn 
Elliott. The whole family had gone off to a bazaar 
in which they were greatly interested ; and the frail 
invalid had been left at home alone, lying on her 
sofa, her heart a little sad at being, as usual, shut 
out from all good works. For her own comfort she 
began to ponder on the grand certainties of her salva- 
tion—her Lord, His power, His promises. Then 
came a sudden feeling of peace and contentment, and 
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taking her pen, she wrote these beautiful verses, 
“ Just as lam,” without any apparent effort. Surely 
they were God-given—a precious and priceless gift 
indeed—from her Heavenly Father to His chastened 
and much-loved child. As the day wore on, her 
sister-in-law, Mrs H. V. Elliott, came in to see her and 
to bring news of the bazaar. She read the hymn, 
and asked for a copy. So the hymn first stole out 
from that quiet room, into the world, where now 
for over sixty years it has been sowing and reaping 
till a multitude which only God can number have 
been blessed through its message.” 


Now for a few simple thoughts about the hymn itself: 
“Just as I am.” 

How did the people come to the Saviour when He 
was on the earth? Just as they were. The leper 
came with his foul disease upon him. The blind 
man came with his sightless eyes. The palsied man 
came as he was, carried, all helpless, on his bed. The 
poor epileptic boy came in all his writhing agony, 
brought by his father. The poor sinful woman in 
Simon’s house came and knelt at her Saviour’s feet, 
in her all sin. 

Even so we must come, just as we are, with all our 
sickness of sin upon us; in our blindness, and help- 
lessness, buffeted about by Satan: 


© Just as I am.” 


“Just as I am! without one plea, 
But that Thy Blood was shed for me! 
And that Thou bidd’st me come to Thee! 
O Lamb of God, I come.” 
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What a strong twofold reason we have for coming 
to Jesus: 

(1) His blood has been shed for us. 

(2) He tells us to come. 


Why then hesitate, or delay to come, a moment 
longer ? 
“Just as I am—and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot, 


To Thee, whose Blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, J come.” 


No tears, no efforts of ours can ever take out one 
single sin-stain : 


“What can wash away my sin? 
Nothing but the Blood of Jesus.” 


Come then, dear friends, “‘ Wash your robes and 
make them white in the Blood of the Lamb.” 


“ Just as I am—though toss’d about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt, 
Fightings and fears, within, without, 

O Lamb of God, I come.’ 


Some people find it very hard to believe. Their 
minds are full of doubts and difficulties and fears. 
A man said once to Mr Moody: “I feel as if I were 
chained. I cannot come.”’ Mr Moody said: ‘‘ Come, 
chains and all. Christ can deliver you. Only come.” 
The father who brought his afflicted boy to Jesus was 
full of doubts and fears. He cried out, and said with 
tears: ‘“‘Lord I believe, help Thou mine unbelief.” 
And Jesus cured the lad, and delivered him to his 
father. Come to Jesus, fears and doubts, and chains 
and all, and He will save you. 
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“ Just as I am—poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 
Yea, all I need, in Thee to find— 

O Lamb of God, I come.” 


Do you really know and feel yourself to be all this: 
“ Poor, wretched, blind ?”’ 

Jesus will be able to bless you now. He fills the 
hungry with good things. ‘‘ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit.” It was when the publican had smitten 
upon his breast and cried, “God be merciful to me 
the sinner,”’ that he went down to his house justified 
and forgiven. 

Notice how bright and confident is the note of 
faith in the next verse : 


“ Just as I am—Thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve, 
Because Thy promise I believe, 

O Lamb of God, I come.” 


What promise? Surely the one Miss Elliott 
placed at the head of this hymn. The promise that 
has been the sheet anchor of many a storm-tossed 
soul: ‘‘ Him that cometh unto Me, I will in no wise 
cast out ”’ (St John vi. 37). 

The Saviour’s love has conquered. Every diffi- 
culty, every hindrance has been swept away. The 
pardoned sinner’s one desire now is to belong to 
Jesus Christ, and to Him alone : 


* Just as I am—Thy love unknown 
Has broken every barrier down ; 
Now, to be Thine, yea Thine alone, 

O Lamb of God, I come. 
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Just as I am—of that free love 
The breadth, length, depth, and height to prove, 
Here for a season, then above, 

O Lamb of God, I come.” 


Who can measure, or estimate, or prove the love 
of Jesus Christ ? 


“Stronger His love than death or hell, 
Its riches are unsearchable.” 


St Paul speaks of the love of Christ as “ passing 
knowledge,” and yet he prays that the believers at 
Corinth may be able to comprehend something of 
its “breadth, and length, and depth, and height.” 
May we not say that the love of Christ is broad as 
the world, Jong as Eternity, deeb as Hades and the 
Grave, and high as the Heavens. “ Having loved 
His own which were in the world, He loves them 
unto the end.” 

Let us then “ Come to the Lamb of God ”’ to-day. 
So shall we prove His love. ‘ Here for a season,” 
and then “for ever’ in the world above. Amen. 


PRAYER 


Almighty and everlasting God, Who hatest nothing 
that Thou hast made, and dost forgive the sins of 
all them that are penitent, create and make in us 
new and contrite hearts, that we worthily lament- 
ing our sins, and acknowledging our wretchedness, 
may obtain oi Thee, the God of all mercy, perfect 
remission and forgiveness, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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Shall we use the words of our hymn as our closing 
prayer, opening our hymn books and saying them 
_ together to the dear Saviour Himself; remembering 
His sure promise, “Him that cometh unto Me, I 
will in no wise cast out.” ‘“‘ Let us pray.” 


** Just as I am—without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidd’st me come to Thee— 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am—and waiting not 

To rid my soul of one dark blot, 

To Thee, whose Blood can cleanse each spot— 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am—though toss’d about 

With many a conflict, many a doubt, 

Fightings and fears within, without— 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am—poor, wretched, blind, 

Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 

Yea, all I need, in Thee to find— 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am—Thou wilt receive, 
Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve: 
Because Thy promise I believe— 

O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am—Thy love unknown 

Has broken every barrier down ; 

Now, to be Thine, yea Thine alone— 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


Just as I am—of that free love 
The breadth, length, depth, and height to prove, 
Here for a season, then above— 


O Lamb of God, I come. 
Amen,” 
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“Now unto Him that is able to keep us from 
falling, and to present us faultless before the 
presence of His glory with exceeding joy, to Him be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, both now 
and ever. Amen.” 


VII 
iE SU, LOVER’ OF MY SOUL” 


AM sure that not one of us would have liked to 
have lived two hundred years ago, when the 
brothers John and Charles Wesley were born. 

England was in a terrible state at that time. In 
the towns it was not safe to go out after dark. It 
was before the days of the police, and the few old 
night watchmen were quite unable to deal with the 
highwaymen and ruffians who walked the streets, 
attacking and robbing, and sometimes murdering, 
those they came across. The curfew bell rang at 
sunset, and, after that, no decent person cared to 
be out. 

There were no restrictions whatever as to the 
sale of intoxicating drinks, and in London every 
gin shop invited the passer-by to “ come in and get 
drunk for a penny, or dead drunk for twopence.” 
Of course drunkenness and immorality were rampant. 
The magistrates tvied to keep order by inflicting very 
heavy penalties, but even these did not stop crime. 
Hanging was the punishment for even small offences, 
such as stealing 5s., robbing a hen roost, or writing 
a threatening letter. One morning twenty young 
thieves were hanged in Newgate. Even children 
were hanged. We read of one little lad of nine who 


was executed in this way for some small offence. 
69 
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In the country villages there was hardly anyone 
who could read or write. There were no schools, 
except a few Grammar Schools founded by Edward 
VI. and Queen Elizabeth. 

The amusements of the people were cruel and 
debasing ;_ bull-baiting, bear-baiting, and cock-shy- 
ing, were some of the scenes they delighted in. On 
Shrove Tuesday cocks were tied to a stake and 
battered to death, as people nowadays play for cocoa- 
nuts. On holidays the public were allowed to go 
through Bethlehem Hospital in London, on paying 
2d., and amuse themselves by teasing the lunatics. 

In the Church, matters were in a very low state. 
The clergy frequently did not live in their parishes, 
and the services were neglected, and the people 
unvisited and uncared for. 

It was a time of almost universal darkness and 
degradation. 

It was then that John and Charles Wesley were 
born, and they “changed the face of all England.” 
I quote from a most interesting account of the Wesley 
family, by Lady M‘Dougall, in her delightful book, 
Songs of the Church. She says: ‘If ever a woman 
might rejoice that she has brought sons into the 
world, that woman was Susanna Wesley! Her sons, 
John and Charles, changed the face of England. 
They were the channel through which God’s blessing 
flowed to the ends of the earth. Through them came 
revival to the Church of Christ. Hospitals, churches, 
the visitation of men and women in prison, missions 
to the heathen, the doing away of the slave trade, all 
these were the blessed results of their lives and work.” 

The father of John and Charles Wesley was the 
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Rev. Samuel Wesley, Rector of Epworth, in Lincoln- 
shire. There, on a very small income, these two 
godly parents brought up their large family of nine- 
teen children, ten of whom (three sons and seven 
daughters) lived to grow up. John was born on 
June 17, 1703. Charles was born four years later, 
on December 18, 1707. 

Susanna Wesley was a strict but loving mother. 
One of the windows in the Lady Chapel of Liverpool 
Cathedral is dedicated to her—“ To Susanna Wesley 
and all devoted mothers.” She had her own ideas 
about the bringing up of children. She never allowed 
them to cry or scream. They were taught to cry 
softly if they cried at all. She had a strange way of 
beginning their education. She never attempted 
to teach them the letters of the alphabet until they 
had reached their fifth birthday. Then Mrs Wesley 
put all her usual household duties aside for the day. 
No one was allowed to come into the room where she 
and her little pupil were, from g till 12, and from 2 
till5. During these six hours everyone of her children, 
except two, successfully learned all the letters of the 
alphabet. After this she taught them to read the 
first chapter of Genesis. In a few days the difficulties 
of reading had vanished, and all future work was easy 
and pleasant. She was always most anxious for the 
spiritual welfare of her children. It was her habit 
to have one or more of them in her room each evening 
for a quiet talk and prayer. “On Thursday I talk 
with Jacky, and on Saturday with Charles.” The 
children loved these quiet times with mother; and 
who can tell the results of that holy mother’s teaching 
and prayers ? 
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Soon after the family had gone to live at Epworth 
Rectory the house caught on fire. It was near mid- 
night on February 9, 1709. The Rector, his wife, 
seven children, and the maid, all got safely out of the 
burning house; but one child—a lovely boy six 
years old—lay sleeping on, unconscious of his danger. 
His father tried to rescue him, but he was thrice 
driven back by the flames. Finding he could not 
help him, the father knelt in the hall, and in an agony 
of prayer commended his soul to God. Meanwhile 
the child awoke, and seeing the room full of lght, 
and thinking the morning had come, called to the 
maid to get him up. But presently he saw streaks 
of fire running along the top of the room. He jumped 
out of bed and ran to the door, but all he saw was 
a roaring sea of flame. Climbing on a box by the 
window, he was seen from the garden below. “I 
will run and bring a ladder,” said one, but there was 
not time. So one man (a light one) stood on another 
man’s shoulders, and, the house being low, they 
managed to reach the child and lift him down. 
Another moment, and the burning roof fell in. All 
the world knows that the child thus marvellously 
saved from a fearful death was none other than John 
Wesley. He never forgot his deliverance, and under 
one of his portraits he had a picture drawn of a house 
in flames, with the motto, ‘Is not this a brand 
plucked out of the burning?” 

It is interesting to read of the two brothers, John 
and Charles, going to Oxford at an early age, and— 
grieved at the careless lives of other young men— 
forming themselves, with a few more, into a little 
band, pledged to live pure lives, to attend Holy Com- 
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munion frequently, to visit the poor, the sick, and 
the prisoners in the jail; to fast, and pray, and study 
God’s Word. They were nicknamed ‘“ The Holy 
Club,” and “ Methodists,’ but they persevered in 
spite of much ridicule and persecution; and their 
influence spread. From Oxford Charles returned 
home to visit his dying father, who laid his hand upon 
his son’s head and said: “Be steady. The Christian 
faith will surely revive in this kingdom. You shall 
see it, though I shall not.” 

The same year John and Charles sailed for Georgia, 
a colony in North America, hoping to be missionaries 
to the Indians. A great storm arose and broke over 
the ship. The English were full of fear, but the 
Moravian Christians who were on board were calm 
and helpful to all about them. John Wesley was 
much impressed by their fearlessness and courage ; 
and felt, ‘“‘ These people have something to which I, 
as yet, have not attained.” On their return to 
England the brothers associated themselves a great 
deal with the Moravian Christians, from whom they 
learned the way of God more perfectly. They began 
at once to travel from place to place, preaching the 
necessity of repentance towards God, and of faith 
in Jesus Christ. Their plain speaking was not liked 
by some of the bishops and clergy, and by 1738 most 
of the pulpits within the English Church were closed 
to them. Then they preached in the fields, the 
streets, the jails, anywhere and everywhere, and the 
poorer people heard them gladly. 

It is impossible, in this short talk to you to-day, 
to describe the wonderful labours, journeys, and life 
of John Wesley. For nearly fifty years he travelled, 
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for the most part on horseback, all over England, 
north, south, east, and west. Eight thousand miles 
was his usual record, and he preached on an average 
one thousand times a year; that is about three times 
every day. He visited Cornwall thirty-one times ; 
and every part of the kingdom is described in his 
Journal — Northumberland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Berkshire, and London. He also visited Ireland, 
Scotland, the Channel Isles, and Holland. Every- 
where he preached to the multitudes who gathered 
round him “ Christ crucified,”’ and proved Him to be 
“the power of God unto salvation’’ to countless 
precious souls. 

“ Brutal, ignorant, corrupt,”’ such is the description 
of the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
John and Charles Wesley were born, but by the grace 
of God, when they died a glorious national reforma- 
tion had been effected, and the whole Church of Christ 
had been revived and refreshed. 

There is one fact with regard to these brothers 
that is of great interest. Both were ordained clergy- 
men of the Church of England, and although, through 
the jealousy of the bishops and clergy, they were 
both soon excluded from their pulpits, yet John and 
Charles Wesley never left the Church of England. 
In 1790, only one year before the death of John 
Wesley, he wrote: ‘‘I declare once more that I live 
and die a member of the Church of England, and that 
men who regard my judgment and advice will never 
separate from it.” 

For several years Charles Wesley united with his 
brother John in his great work of preaching the 
Gospel, but after his marriage in 1749 he travelled 
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less and resided at Bristol for some years. During 
the last part of his life his home was in Great Chester- 
field Street, Marylebone, London; Charles Wesley 
died on March 29, 1788, at the age of eighty-one, 
and was buried in Marylebone Churchyard, for he 
too had said: “I have lived and I die in the com- 
munion of the Church of England, and I will be buried 
in the churchyard of my parish church.” A few 
days before Charles Wesley died, he called his wife 
to his bedside and asked her to write at his dictation. 
These were the lines he gave her. For fifty years 
Jesus Christ had been the subject of his sermons and 
his songs, and he may be said to have died with a 
hymn to Christ upon his lips. 


“In age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a sinful worm redeem ? 
Jesus, my only hope Thou art, 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart, 
O could I catch a smile from Thee, 
And drop into eternity.” 


Three years after the death of his brother Charles 
John passed to his reward, on March 2, 1791, in 
the eighty-eighth year of his age. In 1876 a monu- 
ment was placed in Westminster Abbey to the memory 
of the Wesleys, with this inscription : 


JOHN WESLEY, M.A. 
BORN JUNE I7, 1703. DIED MARCH 2, I79QI. 


CHARLES WESLEY, M.A. 
BORN DECEMBER 18, 1707. DIED MARCH 29, 1788, 


“7 LOOK UPON ALL THE WORLD AS MY PARISH.”’ 
‘GoD BURIES HIS WORKMEN, BUT CARRIES ON HIS WORK.” 
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Charles Wesley will always be known as the sweet 
singer of Methodism. As a hymn writer he was 
unique. In his early years he wrote hymns daily, 
and he continued writing all his life through. He 
is said to have written no less than 6500 hymns, 
and nearly all rise to the highest degree of excellence. 
His hymns were the expressions of his heart. They 
show his strong belief in God and his earnest desire 
for the salvation of his fellow-men. No other verses 
equal them for simplicity, purity, and power. Charles 
Wesley wrote his hymns at all times, and in all places 
—on the road, on horseback, on a stage coach, in a 
boat. Some thought struck him, and, with his divine 
gift, he immortalised it in a hymn. 

I will read the first lines of some of his hymns, 
and I think you will be surprised how familiar to you 
they are, and I know you love them all. He wrote 
that sweet child’s hymn, the first prayer lisped by 
so many baby lips: “Gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild.” 

He wrote the Christmas hymn without which no 
Christmas Service would be complete: ‘“ Hark! 
the herald angels sing.” 

He gave us that solemn Advent hymn: “Lo, He 
comes with clouds descending.” 

And also the glad triumphant Easter one: “ Christ 
the Lord is risen to-day! Hallelujah!” 

And also one of our best Ascension hymns: “ Re- 
joice, the Lord is King.” 

He also wrote: “O fora heart to praise my God”’; 
“Soldiers of Christ, arise’”’; ‘‘ O for a thousand tongues 
to sing;’’ “Lord Divine, all love excelling’; “O 
Love Divine how sweet Thou art.” 
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“Come, O Thou Traveller Unknown,” has been 
thought by some to be Charles Wesley’s finest poem. 
Dr Watts said he would willingly sacrifice all his 
writings if he might have composed that one 
hymn. 

But the masterpiece of all Charles Wesley’s hymns, 
the most priceless and precious one of all is, “‘ Jesu, 
Lover of my Soul.”” The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
said of it: ‘I would rather have written this hymn 
than have the fame of all the kings that ever sat 
on the earth.” Long as the English language remains 
will this tenderest and finest of all heart-hymns shed 
the fragrance of the name of Jesus far and wide, and 
help trembling souls to trust in Him. There is no 
hymn that is more often whispered into the dying 
ear. Millions of anxious souls have breathed this 
prayer when coming to the Saviour for the first time ; 
and this hymn has been the means of enabling them 
to find in Christ their Refuge and their Friend. We 
can have no better wish than that this precious hymn 
of Charles Wesley’s may be our song all through the 
land of our pilgrimage and our glorious Death-song 
at the last. 

It is one of the four best loved hymns of the English 
people. When The Sunday at Home in 1887 invited 
votes on the most popular hymns, these were the 
four that headed the list, and in this order : 

= iktock ‘of cAges”’ > “Abide with. Me.’’;.-“ Jesu, 
Lover of my Soul”; and “ Just as I am.” 

The circumstance of the writing of this hymn is 
interesting. The story goes that Charles Wesley 
was roused from his sleep one night by a terrible 
storm. Being unable to rest he got up, put on his 
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dressing-gown, and, opening his casement window 
stood looking out upon the stormy scene. Suddenly 
a bird, exhausted by the wind, and hotly pursued 
by a hawk, flew through the open window right into 
Charles Wesley’s breast for protection. Having saved ~ 
the bird and placed it in security, he turned to his 
desk and wrote this immortal hymn, so realistic and 
descriptive of the fear and intense longing of the 
anxious soul to find safety and rest. 

For our soul needs shelter; and the Only One 
Who can be a refuge for the soul is Jesus. He is our 
Hiding-place, our Haven of Rest. Listen to these 
words of the prophet Isaiah (xxxli. 2): “‘A man 
shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a 
covert from the tempest . .. as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” 

We have no time to say anything about this wonder- 
ful hymn in detail, but I would have you notice one 
point about it. I have spoken of this in the case of 
other hymns, but the thought will bear repeating. 
Notice in it the personal and persistent use of me, 
and my, and J, in it: 


“Let me to Thy bosom fly.” 


It is the prayer of the individual soul for succour, 
to the Saviour Himself; the call, as of a drowning 
man, that insists on being heard, and that can take 
no refusal; the cry of the terrified, and frail, and 
helpless bird, pursued by the cruel hawk, that is eager 
for its life. 

Dear friends, are you “ Safe in the arms of Jesus”’ ? 
Have you “ hidden” yourselves in Him ? 

Oh that these questions may go straight home 
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to your hearts. If you are not in Christ, Oh, 
may God the Holy Spirit awaken you to see your 
danger. I will read the hymn to you, and then 
we will sing it together, on our knees, as our closing 
prayer. 


PRAYER 


* Jesus, Lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly ; 
While the nearer waters roll, 
While the tempest still is high ! 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past, 
Safe into the haven guide ; 
O receive my soul at last! 


Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee ; 
Leave, ah! leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me! 
All my trust on Thee is stayed, 
All my help from Thee I bring: 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of Thy wing. 


Wilt Thou not regard my call? 
Wilt Thou not accept my prayer ? 
Lo! I sink, I faint, I fall! 
Lo! on Thee I cast my care! 
Reach me out Thy gracious hand ! 
While I of Thy strength receive ; 
Hoping against hope I stand, 
Dying, and behold I live! 
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Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 
More than all in Thee I find; 
Raise the fallen, cheer the faint, 
Heal the sick, and lead the blind ! 
Just and holy is Thy Name! 
I am all unrighteousness ; 
False and full of sin I am, 
Thou art full of truth and grace. 


Plenteous grace with Thee is found, 
Grace to cover all my sin; 
Let the healing streams abound ; 
Make and keep me pure within; 
Thou of life the Fountain art, 
Freely let me take of Thee ; 
Spring Thou up within my heart! 
Rise to all eternity ! 
Amen.” 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love 
of God the Father, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen. 


VIII 
“I GAVE MY LIFE FOR THEE” 


RANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, the “ sweet 
singer and yet strong,” was the writer of this 
and of many other exquisitely beautiful poems and 
hymns. I think hardly any can read the marvellously 
interesting story of her life, written by her sister, 
without feeling how far they themselves fall short of 
what a Christian can and ought to be. The possi- 
bilities of a life wholly yielded to Jesus Christ are 
great indeed. I pray that we may all be stirred, as 
we shall hear to-day of her close following of her 
King and Saviour, to imitate her life and follow her 
faith. 
_ I will mention four points that especially impress 
me in reading her life : 


t) Her consecration to Christ. 


(Z) 
(2) Her devotion to her Saviour. 
(3) Her love of the Bible. 

(4) Her habit of Prayer. 


(1) Her Consecration to Christ—Her hymn: 


“Take my life, and let it be 


Consecrated, Lord, to Thee,”’ 
a1 
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was true of her in every line. Mind, hands, feet, 
money, influence, love, her very self, were all devoted 
to the service of her Master and her King. The 
story of the writing of this hymn is given in her own 
words. She says: ‘‘ Perhaps you will be interested 
to know the origin of ‘The Consecration Hymn,’ 
‘Take my Life.’ I went for a little visit of five days. 
There were ten persons in the house, some unconverted 
and long prayed for; some converted, but not re- 
joicing Christians. He gave me the prayer: ‘Lord 
give me all in this house!’ And He just did. Before 
I left, everyone had got a blessing. The last night 
of my visit I was too happy to sleep, and passed most 
of the night in praise and renewal of my own con- 
secration; and these little couplets formed them- 
selves, and chimed in my heart, one after another, 
till they finished with ‘ Ever, ONLY, ALL for Thee.’ ” 

Henceforth she sang only for Jesus. All secular songs 
were laid aside. This was in December, 1873. In 
August, 1878, she wrote to a friend: ‘“‘ The Lord has 
shown me another little step, and of course I have 
taken it with extreme delight. ‘Take my silver and 
my gold,’ now means shipping off all my ornaments 
to the Church Missionary House (including a jewel 
cabinet that is really fit for a countess), where all will 
be accepted and disposed of forme. I retain a brooch 
or two for daily wear, which are memorials of my dear 
parents, also a locket containing a portrait of my dear 
niece in Heaven, my Evelyn, and her two rings; 
but these I redeem, so that the whole value goes to 
the Church Missionary Society. Nearly fifty articles 
are being packed up. I don’t think I ever packed a 
box with such pleasure.” 
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Miss Havergal had copies printed of her Conse- 
cration Hymn which she gave sometimes at the 
end of a meeting, asking those who really meant it 
to sign their names on the blank line at the bottom 
of the paper, when alone, and on their knees before 
God, as a pledge of their resolve to be “‘ Ever, only, 
all for Jesus.” 


(2) Her Devotion to her Saviour.—Her love to the 
Lord Jesus was a passion, it was so intense and strong. 
In her love there was the lowliest adoration, and also 
the highest worship. She says: “ There are times 
when I feel such intensity of love to Jesus that I have 
not words to express it. I rejoice in Him as my 
Master and my King, but I want to come nearer still 
and have His promise in St John xiv. 21 fulfilled to 
me, ‘ I will love him, and will manifest Myself to him.’ ”’ 
Her hymns are full of passionate love of the Lord 
Jesus. What adoration there is in her glorious 
Advent hymn; and how wonderfully throughout it 
she adds name to name, to try to express all that 
the Lord Jesus was to her: “My Saviour!” “ My 
King!” “My glorious Priest!’ ‘“‘ My own beloved 
Lord!” ‘“‘ My Master and my Friend!” 


“ Thou art coming, O my Saviour ! 
Thou art coming, O my King ! 
In Thy beauty all-resplendent, 
In Thy glory all transcendent ; 
Well may we rejoice and sing ! 
Coming! In the opening east 
Herald brightness slowly swells ; 
Coming! O my glorious Priest, 

Hear we not Thy golden bells ? 
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Thou art coming, Thou art coming! 

We shall meet Thee on Thy way ; 

We shall see Thee, we shall know Thee, 
We shall bless Thee, we shall show Thee 
All our hearts could never say ! 

What an anthem that will be, 

Ringing out our love to Thee, 

Pouring out our rapture sweet 

At Thine own all-glorious feet ! 


Oh, the joy to see Thee reigning,. 
Thee, my own beloved Lord ! 

Every tongue Thy name confessing. 
Worship, honour, glory, blessing, 
Brought to Thee with glad accord |! 
Thee, my Master and my Friend, 
Vindicated and enthroned ! 

Unto earth’s remotest end 
Glorified, adored, and owned !”’ 


(3) Her Love of the Bible—God’s Holy Word was 
her constant companion. She “vead”’ it. Her 
sister says: “‘ At her study table she read her Bible 
by seven o’clock in the summer, and eight o ’clock 
in winter; her Hebrew Bible, Greek Testament, 
and lexicons being at hand.’ She ‘ marked’? it. 
“Sometimes on bitterly cold mornings I begged that 
she would read with her feet comfortably to the fire, 
but she would say: ‘ But then, Marie, I can’t rule 
my lines neatly. Just see what a find I’ve got. If 
one only searches, there are such extraordinary things 
in the Bible!’”’ In the memoir of her life there are 
two specimen pages from her Bible—one showing 
the way in which she underlined and marked the 
verses; the other is full of notes, the results of her 
diligent searchings. She “‘learned”’ it. She knew 
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by heart the whole of the four Gospels, the Epistles, 
the Revelation, and all the Psalms. In later years 
she learned Isaiah and the Minor Prophets. She 
was fond of persuading children to commit the Holy 
Scriptures to memory. Once, to encourage some 
village children to learn God’s Word perfectly, she 
offered a new Bible to every child who could repeat 
to her the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. Good Friday 
was the day fixed when they were to come. But 
she was ill then. A few days afterwards she was 
delighted with the perfect repetition of many of them ; 
and though she would not excuse a single mistake, 
she gave some another trial. Once she said to her 
sister: ‘‘ Marie, it is really very remarkable, how 
everything I do seems to prosper and flourish. I 
thought this morning why it was so. I think I have 
the promise of the First Psalm. You know it says: 
“ His delight is in the law of the Lord, and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper.’ You know how I do love my 
Bible more and more ; and so, of course, the promise 
comes true to me.” 


(4) Her Halit of Prayer.—No one ever, I suppose, 
prayed more earnestly and regularly and systematic- 
ally than she did. It was her joy to pray “ three 
times a day.’’ She kept a paper in her Bible, on which 
were arranged the subjects of her prayers. 


For Daily Morning Prayer. 


Watchfulness. Guard over temper. Consistency. 
Faithfulness to opportunities. For the Holy Spirit. 
For a vivid love to Christ. 
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Midday Prayer. 


Earnestness of spirit in desire, in prayer, and in 
all work. Faith, hope, love. 


Evening Prayer. 


Forgiveness. To see my sinfulness in its true 
light. Growth in grace. Against morning sleepi- 
ness aS hindrance to time for prayer. 


She also distributed the initials of all her relatives 
and friends throughout the days; and added various 
special items of intercession, such as: “‘ That my 
life may be laid out to the best advantage as to God’s 
glory and others’ good. For the Church Missionary 
Society and Zenana work. For the poor whom I 
visit. For my Sunday School class. For the 
servants.” 

Shall we not resolve to pray more than ever we 
have done, inspired by this holy and beautiful ex- 
ample? I will name one other matter before I give 
you, as briefly as I can, a short sketch of her life. 
Miss Havergal never kept a diary, but in 1879 (the 
last year of her life) a friend gave her A Journal of 
Mercies, and in her memoir her entries for the first 
three months are given. These are some of the 
mercies for which she gave thanks: 

“Able to come downstairs. Sleep. Marie and 
all her care of me. Opportunities of speaking of 
Christ. Finding great spoil in the Word. Milder 
weather. A happy Sunday. Our good maid. Fresh 
air. Beautiful sunset. Donkeys. Clearer views of 
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Jesus. Preservation from fire. A Gospel sermon at 
church.” 

What a happy thing it is to ‘‘ Praise the Lord and 
not to forget his benefits ”’ : 


“Count your blessings, name them one by one, 
And it will surprise you what the Lord hath done.” 


SHORT SKETCH OF HER LIFE 


Frances Ridley Havergal was born December 14, 
1836, at Astley, Worcestershire, at which place her 
father was Rector. She was a bright, happy, pretty 
child, and so lively that her father used to call her 
his “‘ Little Quicksilver.”” She was passionately fond 
of music from her babyhood, and sang almost as soon 
as she could talk. One of her godmothers used to say : 
“T believe Fanny will die singing,” and so she did. 

The first sorrow of her life was the death of her 
mother, when she was eleven years old. She never 
forgot two remarks made to her by her mother. The 
one was made when Frances had been given, for the 
first time, a little bedroom to herself: ‘‘ Dear child, 
you have your own little bedroom now. Let it be 
a little Bethel.”” She says: ‘‘I could not then make 
head or tail of what mother meant, till some months 
after, when reading in Genesis I came to the twenty- 
eighth chapter, and then I understood it.” The other 
words were spoken to her only a few weeks before her 
mother’s death: ‘‘ Ask God to prepare you for all 
He is preparing for you.” “ These words,” said 
Miss Havergal, “‘ have been a life prayer with me.” 
Her great desire, even as a little child, was to be a 
Christian. She tried and tried, but never felt any 
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different. When she was fourteen she went to school 
to a Mrs Teed, under whose prayerful and loving 
influence her religious desires were deepened and 
strengthened ; but it was not until a year later that 
she first experienced real faith in Jesus as her Saviour. 
During a visit at Okehampton to the one who after- 
wards became her “‘ second mother ”’ (as she loved 
to call her), she was enabled to trust the Lord Jesus, 
and earth and heaven were bright from that moment. 
She tells the story herself: ‘‘ I was sitting on the sofa 
alone with Miss Cooke, and I told her how I longed 
to know that I was forgiven. She said: ‘Do you 
desire it above everything else?’ I said: ‘I do.’ 
She paused and then said slowly: ‘ Then, Fanny, I 
think—I am sure, it will not be long before your wish 
is granted.’ After a few more words she said: ‘ Why 
cannot you trust yourself to your Saviour now? If 
you saw Jesus coming in the clouds of Heaven, and 
heard Him call you, could not you trust Him then ?’ 
“I could, surely,’ was my reply; and running tomy 
room, I fell on my knees and committed my soul 
to Jesus. I could and I did trust myself to the 
Saviour for all eternity, and peace and joy flowed in.” 

In July, 1854, when she was eighteen, she was 
confirmed in Worcester Cathedral. The service was 
a great blessing and help to her. In her manuscript 
book of poems she wrote: 


“ Thine for Ever.” 
“Oh! Thine for ever, what a blessed thing 
To be for ever His Who died for me! 
My Saviour, all my life Thy praise I'll sing, 
Nor cease my song throughout eternity.” 
In the Cathedral, July 17, 1854. 
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It is impossible, in the short time we have, to tell 
you anything of her busy life. Brain, hands, feet, 
all were used for the Master. She spoke, she taught, 
she sang, she visited, she prayed, she wrote for Him, 
at home and abroad, and most marvellously was she 
used. This glad and strenuous labour was broken into 
at times by seasons of sickness and pain, but in suffer- 
ing, as in works, she was ever ready to do God’s will. 

Before saying a few words about the last days of 
her beautiful life, I will read what I think is the most 
perfect hymn she ever wrote. It tells the story of 
her secret life, a life lived in vital union with the Lord 
Jesus. A life lived 1n Him, and therefore bringing 
forth “‘ much fruit.” 

In the original manuscript it is headed “‘ A Worker’s 
Prayer.” ‘None of us liveth to himself’’ (Rom. 
ays): 

“Lord, speak to me that I may speak 
In living echoes of Thy tone; 


As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children lost and lone. 


O lead me, Lord, that I may lead 

The wandering and the wavering feet ; 
O feed me, Lord, that I may feed 

Thy hungering ones with manna sweet. 


O strengthen me, that while I stand 
Firm on the Rock, and strong in Thee, 
I may stretch out a loving hand 
To wrestlers with the troubled sea. 


O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things Thou dost impart ; 
And wing my words, that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart, 
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O give Thine own sweet rest to me, 
That I may speak with soothing power 
A word in season, as from Thee 
To weary ones in needful hour. 


O fill me with Thy fulness, Lord, 
Until my very heart o’erflow 

In kindling thought, and glowing word, 
Thy love to tell, Thy praise to show. 


O use me, Lord, use even me, 

Just as Thou wilt, and when, and where; 
Until Thy blessed Face I see, 

Thy rest, Thy joy, Thy glory share.” 


Miss Havergal was only forty-two when she died 
at Caswell Bay, Swansea, on June 3, 1879. I will 
turn to the end of her memoir, and tell you a few 
of the beautiful words she said before she passed 
away. At the beginning of her illness she rather 
astonished her doctor by saying, “Do you think 
I’ve a chance of going?’”’ He told her he did not 
think she was seriously ill. Later when he told her 
that the inflammation was increasing, she said: “I 
thought so, but if I am going, tt is too good to be true!” 
Another time she said: ‘ Ever since I trusted Jesus 
altogether, 1 have been so happy. I cannot tell you 
how lovely, how precious He is to me.” She asked for 
the hymn, “‘ How Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds,” 
and at the beginning of her illness had her own text 
hung up close to her bed, where she could see it con- 
stantly : “‘ The Blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth 
us from all sin.” She chose this text to be placed 
on her coffin, around and underneath her name; 
the word from heaven, under the shelter of which she 
could peacefully, yea triumphantly, fall asleep. This 
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text was also put on her grave-stone. Amongst her 
last utterances were these: ‘‘ Not one thing hath 
failed; tell them all round. Trust Jesus; it is 
simply trusting Jesus. Spite of the breakers, not a 
fear! I am just waiting for Jesus to take me in. 
How splendid to be so near the gates of Heaven. I 
have an intense craving for the music of Heaven.” 
Again and again she murmured: “So beautiful to 
go! So beautiful to go!” Her last effort was to 
sing. Her sister Ellen repeated the first verse of the 
hymn 
“Jesus I will trust Thee, 
Trust Thee with my soul; 
Guilty, lost, and helpless, 
Thou hast made me whole: 
There is none in Heaven, 
Or on earth like Thee; 
Thou hast died for sinners, 
Therefore, Lord, for me!” 


To their surprise she began to sing it to her own 
tune ‘“‘ Hermas,” and sang the verse clearly, though 
faintly, right through. Then another attack of suffer- 
ing compelled her to cease. It was the beginning of 
the end. When it was over she folded her hands on 
her breast, saying, ‘‘ Blessed rest.” After a few 
moments she tried again to sing, but after one sweet 
high note, ‘“‘ He,” her voice failed, and, as her brother 
commended her soul into her Redeemer’s hand, she 
passed away to Him, Who was all her salvation and 
her desire. ‘‘ So beautiful to go!” 

§§* So beautiful to go!’ yea, it will be ‘ far better’! 

*Twas always better far to bow to Thy sweet will; 


And I have trusted, Saviour, to the very letter 
Thy well-tried promises—am dying, trusting still 1’ 
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And thus she passed away—so beautiful in dying, 
As she had been in living—gvand in simple faith. 
Her watchword, ‘ Tvust Him,’ tells the secret underlying 
Her fragrant life of beauty, her victorious death. 


‘ So beautiful !’ And now she, being dead, yet speaketh ! 
Her songs of faith and hope shall never, never die! 

And even by her last, sweet, lifelike words she seeketh 
To prove that simple trust will our last foe defy ! 


Then be it ours to garner, as a peerless treasure, 
Those living words that such a vital courage show ; 
Ever to trust in Jesus—love Him without measure ; 
Then, too, our song shall be, ‘ How beautiful to go!’ ” 
E. C. WRENFORD. 


Before we sing our hymn, “I gave My Life for 
Thee,”’ I will tell you its story. 

Miss Havergal was staying in the house of a 
pastor in Germany. In his study there was a picture 
of the crucified Saviour; underneath which was 
the motto: “I did this for thee. What hast thou 
done for me?” It was January 10, 1858. She had 
come in weary, and sitting down before the picture 
the Saviour’s eyes seemed to rest upon her. She 
read the words, and the lines of her hymn flashed 
upon her. She wrote them in pencil on a scrap of 
paper. Looking them over, she thought them so 
poor that she tossed them into the stove, but they 
fell out untouched. Some months after she showed 
them to her father, who encouraged her to preserve 
them and wrote the tune “ Baca”’ specially for 
them. 

We have not time to speak in detail of this hymn. 
By some it has been thought to be the best of all 
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her hymns. I would beg you, each one, to listen 
to the appeal as I read the lines, as coming to you 
from the suffering Christ Himself. ‘‘I did all this 
for thee; what hast thou done for Me?” 


“TI gave My Life for thee, 
My precious blood I shed 
That thou might’st ransomed be, 
And quickened from the dead. 
I gave My life for thee: 
What hast thou given for Me? 


I spent long years for thee, 
In weariness and woe, 
That an eternity 
Of joy thou mightest know. 
I spent long years for thee: 
Hast thou spent one for Me? 


My Father’s home of light, 

My rainbow circled throne, 
I left, for earthly night, 

For wanderings sad and lone. 
I left it all for thee: 

Hast thou left aught for Me? 


I suffered much for thee; 
More than thy tongue may tell 
Of bitterest agony, 
To rescue thee from hell. 
I suffered much for thee: 
What canst thou bear for Me ? 


And I have brought to thee, 
Down from My home above, 
Salvation full and free, 
My pardon, and My love. 
Great gifts I brought to thee: 
What hast thou brought to Me ? 
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“Oh let thy life be given 
Thy years for Him be spent, 
World-fetters all be riven, 
And joy with suffering blent. 
Bring thou thy worthless all; 
Follow thy Saviour’s call.” 


PRAYER 


O God, our Father, we do indeed bless and praise 
Thy Holy Name for Thy faithful servant and loving 
child, Frances Ridley Havergal, about whom we 
have been hearing to-day. We beseech Thee to give 
us grace to follow her good example, so that, with 
her, and with all Thy servants departed this life in 
Thy faith and fear, we may be partakers of Thy 
Heavenly Kingdom. 

But, O Heavenly Father, we are ashamed to feel 
how far short we come, when we compare our poor, 
faltering, feeble Christian lives with her bright shining 
one. We blush to lft up our faces unto Thee, O 
God, when we think of our coldness and half-hearted- 
ness; and of her whole-hearted consecration to her 
Saviour, of her devotion to Him, of her love to the 
Bible, and when we remember her beautiful life of 
prayer. O forgive us, we pray Thee. We confess 
that though we have a name to live, our life has been 
so full of sin, so unworthy, so wanting in power. 
Have mercy upon us, most merciful Father. For 
Thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, forgive us all 
that is past. And grant that we may ever hereafter 
serve and please Thee in newness of life. Help us 
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from to-day to stir ourselves up to take hold of the 
grace and strength that there is for each one of us 
in Jesus Christ. Dear Saviour, Thou art able and 
willing to be, to each one of us, what Thou wast to 
Frances Ridley Havergal. Thou art “the same 
Lord over all, and rich unto all that‘call upon Thee.”’ 
O hear us as we call upon Thee now. Come unto us, 
and take full possession of our hearts and lives. 
Comfort us, and stablish us in every good word 
and work. We ask it for Thine own dear Name’s 
sake. Amen. 


May grace be unto us, and peace from God our 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ, now, and 
always. Amen. 


+ 


IX 
“OUR GOD, OUR HELP IN AGES PAST” 


HAT grand old hymn, “ Our God, our Help in 
Ages Past,” has been sung so often on great 
public occasions—at the Funeral of King Edward VIL. ; 
at the unveiling of the Queen Victoria Memorial before 
Buckingham Palace; and also at the Investiture of 
Edward, Prince of Wales, at Carnarvon, that I felt 
we must have it as the subject of our talk to-day. 
This hymn has been called ‘‘ The Church’s National 
Anthem,” and it is a splendid name for it. 
It is a paraphrase of the goth Psalm. We will 
compare the hymn with the Psalm before we close. 
Dr Isaac Watts, who wrote “‘ Our God, our help,” 
is the true father of modern hymns. The first edition 
of his hymns was sold in 1706, the year before Charles 
Wesley was born. Before his time hymns were hardly 
used in public worship in England. Only quaint, 
and often very odd versions of the Psalms were sung. 
Young Isaac Watts, when he was only eighteen, often 
felt, when these old Psalms were sung, as if a rusty 
saw were being sharpened close to his ear. One 
Sunday afternoon he complained bitterly to his 
father, who was the Deacon of a Congregational 
Chapel at Southampton, of their want of harmony 
and good taste. “Then give us something better, 


young man!” was his father’s sharp reply. The 
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young man did ; and on that same evening the service 
in the chapel was closed with a new hymn by Isaac 
Watts, which hymn has never since been allowed 
to grow old. This is the first verse: 


* Behold the glories of the Lamb 
Amidst His Father’s throne ; 
Prepare new honours for His Name, 
And songs before unknown.” 


From that eventful Lord’s Day, Watts poured 
forth a continuous stream of sacred song, bringing 
a fresh hymn to the chapel each Sunday, until almost 
a volume had been produced. 

Isaac Watts was the eldest of a family of nine 
children. He was born July 17, 1674, at South- 
ampton, where his father was a school-master. He 
was a studious and clever boy, but very delicate, 
and apt at all times to work beyond his strength. 
He preached his first sermon on his twenty-fourth 
birthday. He was chosen as assistant minister of 
the famous Independent Church in Mark Lane, 
London. Four years later he was given charge of 
that same church, but ill-health in 1712 obliged him 
to give up all regular pastoral work. He went for 
a week’s visit to Sir Thomas and Lady Abney, at 
Theobalds, in Hertfordshire, and the week’s visit 
extended into a stay of thirty-six years. There Isaac 
Watts lived, “the prisoner of ill-health and feeble- 
ness, but breathing forth, like a nightingale in the 
shade, those undying melodies, which will sing on 
while the world lasts.”’ With the Abneys he was a 
loved and honoured guest, free to write, or visit, or 
preach when well enough, as he pleased. The rooms 
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of the poet-preacher were comfortable and well 
arranged. On his table lay his lute, his telescope, 
his books, and his Bible. 

Dr Watts was the writer of many hundreds of 
hymns. His great desire was to be of help to the 
worshipper in drawing near to God. He tried to 
express the breathings and aspirations of the Christian 
soul ; its love, its fears, its hopes, its faith, its wonder, 
its sorrow, and its joy, and to lead it to sing the praises 
of God with understanding. He says: “I make no 
pretence to be a poet, but to the Lamb that was 
once slain, and now lives, I have addressed many 
a song, to be sung by the penitent and believing 
heart.” 

What an illustration of this we have in his 
hymn : 


“When I survey the wondrous cross, 
On which the Prince of Glory died.” 


Some have thought this to be his finest hymn. 

Many of Dr Watts’s hymns were written to be 
sung after his sermons, and so they are full of the 
teaching he had just been trying to enforce. We 
have an example of this in his wonderful hymn : 


“Not all the blood of beasts, 
On Jewish altars slain, 
Could give the guilty conscience peace, 
Or wash away the stain. 


But Christ the Heavenly Lamb 
Takes all our sins away ; 

A sacrifice of nobler name, 
And richer blood than they. 
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My faith would lay her hand 
On that dear Head of Thine, 

While like a penitent I stand, 
And there confess my sin. 


My soul looks back to see 
The burdens Thou didst bear, 
When hanging on the cursed tree, 
And knows her guilt was there. 


Believing, we rejoice 
To see the curse remove; 

We bless the Lamb with cheerful voice, 
And sing His bleeding love.” 


This hymn was the means of the conversion of a 
young Jewess in London; who, seeing a part of it 
on a piece of paper round some butter which she 
had bought, read it. She could not shake off the 
impression produced by the striking words; so she 
obtained a Bible and read it eagerly. She soon found 
in Jesus her true Messiah and Lord. 

If we take up any good collection of hymns we shall 
find that some of the choicest of themare by Isaac Watts. 
These are some of the most popular of all: “‘ Before 
Jehovah’s awful throne ” (this is a paraphrase of the 
rooth Psalm) ; “ Come let us join our cheerful songs ”’ ; 
** Jesus shall reign where’er the sun”; ‘‘ There is a 
land of pure delight ”; “‘ Give me the wings of faith 
to rise”; “‘ Join all the glorious names”; “ From 
all that dwell below the skies’’; “‘ Come, Holy Spirit, 
Heavenly Dove”; “ With joy we meditate the 
grace”; ‘‘ Not all the blood of beasts ’’; ‘‘ When I 
survey the wondrous cross”; ‘ Our God, our help in 
ages past’; “ Alas, and did my Saviour bleed.” 
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Dr Watts was never married, but he was very 
fond of children, and some of the best hymns he ever 
wrote were for them. Someone has said: ‘“ No one 
can teach children to sing without grateful thoughts 
of Isaac Watts.” 

He is The Children’s Hymn-Writer. 

What can be more lovely than his cradle hymn : 


“ Hush, my dear! lie still, and slumber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed ! 
Heavenly blessings, without number, 
Gently falling on thy head. 


Sleep, my babe! thy food and raiment, 
House and home, thy friends provide ; 
All without thy care or payment 
All thy wants are well supplied. 


How much better thou’rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be 
When from Heaven He descended, 
And became a child like thee. 


Soft and easy is thy cradle; 
Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay 
When His birth-place was a stable, 
And His softest bed was hay. 
See the kinder shepherds round Him, 
Telling wonders from the sky ; 
Where they sought Him, there they found Him, 
With His Virgin Mother by. 


May’st thou live to know and fear Him, 
Trust and love Him all thy days; 
Then go dwell for ever near Him, 
See his face and sing His praise. 
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I could give thee thousand kisses, 
Hoping what I most desire ; 

Not a mother’s fondest wishes 
Can to greater joys aspire!” 


Dr Pakenham Walsh, the Bishop of Ossory and 
Ferns, said of his Divine and Moral Songs for 
Children: ‘‘ One might fancy him singing them first 
to the little prattlers of his own home, so full are 
they of tenderness and sympathy.” ‘‘ What,” Dr 
Walsh continues, ‘“‘can be nobler or more simple 
than his song of ‘ Praise for Creation’? ” 


*“T sing the almighty power of God, 
Who made the mountains rise; 
Who spread the flowing seas abroad, 

And built the lofty skies.” 


Amongst his children’s hymns are the following. 
I am sure every mother will be interested to hear 
them. This one is to teach industry : 


‘* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower ! 


How skilfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads the wax! 

And labours hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes, 


In works of labour, or of skill, 
I would be busy too; 

For Satan finds some mischief stilt 
For idle hands to do.” 
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And, again, what a sweet hymn is this, commend- 
ing early piety : 


His teaching is so simple that the youngest 


“Happy the child whose tender years 


Receive instruction well; 
Who hates the sinner’s path, and fears 
The road that leads to Hell. 


When we devote our youth to God, 
*Tis pleasing in His eyes ; 

A flower, when offered in the bud, 
Is no vain sacrifice. 


’Tis easier work if we begin 
To fear the Lord betimes ; 
While sinners that grow old in sin, 
Are hardened in their crimes. 


*Twill save us from a thousand snares, 
To mind religion young ; 

Grace will preserve our following years, 
And make our virtue strong. 


To Thee, Almighty God, to Thee 
Our childhood we resign ; 

*Twill please us to look back and see 
That our whole lives were Thine. 


Let the sweet work of prayer and praise 
Employ my youngest breath ; 

Thus I’m prepared for longer days, 
Or fit for early death,” 


child 
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can understand it. For example, here are some 
plain words against quarrelling : 


* Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 

For ’tis their nature too. 


But children, you should never let 
Such angry passions rise ; 

Your little hands were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes. 


Let Love through all your actions run 
And all your words be mild, 

Live like the Blessed Virgin’s Son, 
That sweet and lovely child.” 


, 


And again : 


** Whatever brawls disturb the street, 
There should be peace at home ; 
Where sistervs dwell, and brothers meet, 
Quarrels should never come. 


Birds in their little nests agree ; 
And ’tis a shameful sight, 
When children of one family 
Fall out, and chide, and fight.” 


Here is a hymn against laziness : 


*°Tis the voice of the sluggard; I heard him complain, 
You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again ; 
As the door on its hinges, so he on his bed 
Turns his sides, and his shoulders, and his heavy head.” 
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And here is a call to gratitude : 


‘* Whene’er I take my walks abroad 
How many poor I see; 
What shall I render to my God, 
For all His gifts to me ? 


Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has given me more ; 

For I have food while others starve, 
Or beg from door to door.” 


And once more listen to his lines on “A Lord’s 
Day Evening ”’: 


“Lord, how delightful ’tis to see 
A whole assembly worship Thee, 
At once they sing, at once they pray, 
They hear of Heaven and learn the way. 


I have been there and still would go, 
*Tis like a little Heaven below, 

Not all my pleasure or my play 
Shall tempt me to forget this Day.” 


Dr Watts’s hymns for children may be thought 
old-fashioned and out of date, but I am sure it would 
be good for the children of the present day if they 
were given some of the grand teaching which his 
hymns contain. 

Dr Watts wrote much—Scripture, history, logic, 
philosophical essays, but he will always be best 
known by his hymns and songs of praise. All his 
life through he suffered greatly from pain and 
weakness, but from this ‘“‘ chastening”’ there came 
“ profit ’’ and “riches ”’ to the Church of Christ. He 
died at the age of seventy-five, November 25, 1748, 
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at the residence of Lady Abney, who, after the death 
of Sir Thomas Abney, had removed to their other 
house in Stoke Newington. Here Dr Watts spent 
his last days, and here he died in perfect peace, being 
fully prepared for the great change. When he was 
dying he said: “I am just waiting to see what God 
will do with me; it is good to say, what, when, and 
where God pleases. The business of a Christian is 
to do the will of God. If God should raise me up 
again, and use me to save a soul, that will be worth 
living for. If He has no more service for me, I can 
say, through grace, I am ready; I could without 
alarm, if God please, lay back my head on my pillow 
and die this afternoon or night. My sins are all 
pardoned through the Blood of Christ.” Thus he 
entered into rest. 

Now for a few words about his hymn, “ Our God, 
Our Help in Ages Past.” John Bright used to say 
of it: “It is the greatest hymn ever written in the 
English language.”’ 

We will compare it with the goth Psalm, of which 
it is a wonderful paraphrase. 


Ps. xc. 1: ‘‘ Lord Thou hast been our Dwelling-place 
in all generations ”’ : 


“Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast, 

And our eternal home. 


Under the shadow of Thy throne 
Stil may we dwell secure; 

Sufficient is Thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure.” 
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Ps. xc. 2: “‘ Before the mountains were brought forth, 
or ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 


world, even from everlasting to everlasting Thou 
art God”: 


‘* Before the hills in order stood, 
Or earth received her frame, - 
From everlasting Thou art God, 
To endless years the same.” 


Ps. xc. 3, 4: “ Thou turnest man to destruction, and 


sayest, return ye children of men. For a thousand 
years in Thy sight are but as yesterday, when tt ts 
past ; and as a watch in the night” : 


““A thousand ages in Thy sight, 
Are like an evening gone; 


Short as the watch that ends the night, 
Before the rising sun.” 


Ps. xc. 5, 6: ‘“‘ Thou carriest them away as with a 
flood ; they ave as a sleep; in the morning they 
ave like grass that groweth up. In the morning 
it flourisheth, and groweth up; in the evening it 
is cut down, and withereth’’: 


“The busy tribes of flesh and blood 
With all their cares and fears, 
Are carried downward by the flood, 

And lost in following years. 


Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away ; 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day.” 
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How true this last verse is. The great stream of 
time rolls on, carrying with it myriads of human 
beings with all their cares and fears. No minute 
passes but some are borne away. Almost every 
day from among ourselves one and another go 
from us; one from this household, and another 
from that. 


Ps. xc. 9-14: “ We spend our years as a tale that is 
told. The days of our years are threescore years 
and ten; and if by reason of strength they be 
fourscore years, yet 1s their strength labour and 
sorrow; for it 1s soon cut off, and we fly away. 
Return, O Lord. O satisfy us early with Thy 
mercy that we may rejoice and be glad all our ~ 
days.” 


In our weakness and frailty, and amid all the 
changes and chances of this transitory life, even as a 
child turns to its parent in trouble and distress, so 
must we in our helplessness cast ourselves upon our 
God. 


“Our God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come ; P 
Be Thou our guard while life shall last, 
And our perpetual Home.” 


Vain is the help of man, but in the Lord Jehovah 
is everlasting love and sympathy, and help and 
strength. 

Shall we not pray this beautiful hymn for our- 
selves, and take our Father God as the perpetual 
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dwelling-place and home of our soul, that so among 
the sundry and manifold changes of the world, our 
hearts may surely there be fixed where true joys 
are to be found, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


PRAYER 


O God, our Refuge and Strength, grant unto Thy 
people that they may love the thing which Thou 
commandest, and desire that which Thou dost promise, 
that so among the sundry and manifold changes of 
the world, our hearts may surely there be fixed where 
true joys are to be found; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


O God, the Protector of all that trust in Thee, 
without Whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy. 
Increase and multiply upon us Thy mercy; that 
Thou, being our Ruler and Guide, we may so pass 
through things temporal, that we finally lose not 
the things eternal; grant this O Heavenly Father, 
for Jesus Christ’s sake our Lord. Amen. 


‘Our help is in the Name of the Lord: 
Who hath made heaven and earth. 


Blessed be the name of the Lord; 
Henceforth, world without end, 


Lord, hear our prayer: 
And let our cry come unto Thee.” 
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Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be 
Thy name. Thy Kingdom come. Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day 
our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from 
evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


The blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost be upon us, and remain 
with us for ever. Amen. 


xX 
“SUN OF MY SOUL” 


HAD a touching present sent to me recently by a 

blind friend in Australia. It was a beautiful 

copy, bound in red leather, of The Christian Year, by 
John Keble. 

My friend wrote to me, asking me to accept this 
book, as she could no longer read it. Her sight 
failed some years ago, and she is now totally 
blind. 

When I turned to the fly-leaf I found these words 
written there : 


“To my Friend, from R. D. 


“Sun of my soul, Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near.” 


My first thought was, what a beautiful testimony 
from my blind friend, in her great affliction, to the 
all-sufficiency of the Lord Jesus. The next thought 
was, I must tell the mothers of my gift, and of the 
inscription in it, and take that sweet evening hymn, 
“Sun of my soul,” for my next talk with them. 

The writer of ‘Sun of my soul” was John Keble. 
This, and its companion morning hymn: ‘“ New 
every morning is the love,’’ are perhaps the most 


familiar and the best cherished of all his verses. 
110 
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Probably many know these two hymns who know 
nothing more of Keble’s writings. 

John Keble was born on St Mark’s Day, April 25, 
1792, at Fairford, Gloucestershire. He was the son 
of a country vicar. He never went to school, but 
was educated at hone by his father. 

At the early age of fifteen he went to Oxford, a 
fresh, glad, bright, joyous boy, gaining an open 
scholarship at Corpus Christi College. At the age 
of eighteen he took a first class in both schools, classics 
and mathematics. At nineteen he became Fellow 
of Oriel College, one of the best colleges of that time. 
So we see that he was brilliantly clever, but he 
consecrated himseli and all his talents to God’s 
service, and was ordained a clergyman at the age of 
twenty-three. For a few years he remained at 
Oxford as a tutor, and then, after his mother’s death, 
he returned home to help his father in his large and 
scattered parish of Fairford. 

John Keble never felt quite at home at Oxford, 
although he made many life-long friends there; but 
he loved above all things the country and poetry ! 

In 1827, when John Keble was thirty-five, yielding 
to the strong wishes of his father, and to the entreaties 
of his friends, he published the volume of sacred 
poems, called The Christian Year, but so averse was 
he to revealing to the world at large the inner feelings 
of his heart, that the book was published anonymously 
—without his name being attached to it; and to the 
end of John Keble’s life he was vexed if any mention 
of The Christian Year or of any of his poems, was 
made in his presence. 

His desire was that The Christian Year should 
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be a devotional companion to the Book of Common 
Prayer. It has been called The Prayer Book in 
Poetry. He wrote thoughts in verse for the Sundays 
and Holy Days throughout the Church’s year. The 
book was a grand success from the first. Probably 
no other book of sacred poems has had a wider 
circulation. During its author’s life-time no less 
than ninety-five editions of the book were called for, 
a number that increased to one hundred and nine 
a year after his death. 

The great school-master of Rugby, Dr Arnold, 
wrote thus of the poems in The Christian Year: 

“Nothing equal to them exists in our language. 
The knowledge of Scripture, the purity of heart, and 
the richness of poetry, I never saw equalled.” 

Dr Pusey said of it: “‘It taught, because his own 
soul was moved so deeply; the stream burst forth, 
because the heart that poured it out was full; it was 
fresh, deep, tender, loving, because he himself was 
such ; he was true, and thought aloud, and conscience 
everywhere responded to the voice of conscience.” 

A great deal of John Keble’s life was taken up in 
religious controversies. about Church matters. We, 
however, to-day, are only thinking of him as Christian 
poet and faithful parish clergyman, and as one of 
those holy and humble men of heart of whom the world 
is not worthy. 

After his father’s death at the age of ninety, in 
January, 1835, the home at Fairford was broken 
up, and later in the same year, John Keble was 
appointed Vicar of Hursley, a village six miles from 
Winchester; the parish was a scattered one of 
out-lying hamlets, with a population of 1500 people. 
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In October of that same year he married Miss 
Charlotte Clarke, sister of the wife of his brother, 
Thomas Keble. They soon settled into Hursley 
Vicarage, which was their home until their deaths, 
within six weeks of one another, in 1866. 

At Hursley, John Keble worked for over thirty 
years as an earnest, devoted, and prayerful clergy- 
man. Soon after his arrival he established daily 
services, and more frequent celebrations of the Holy 
Communion. On Sundays the senior scholars came 
to church to be catechised, and on Wednesdays and 
Fridays the day-school children attended church for 
teaching by the Vicar himself. This work was com- 
pleted by the individual preparation of the young 
people, as they grew older, for confirmation. If it 
was impossible for the candidate to be spared from 
his duties during the day, the Vicar would go to his 
house at night to instruct him, armed with cloak and 
lantern. Part of the course of instruction consisted 
in the study of passages of Holy Scripture, marked 
by Mr Keble in the Bible he always gave to each 
candidate. These Bibles were greatly prized; some 
of them are still to be found at Hursley to-day. One 
little habit of his was always noticed and remembered. 
Before reading and explaining any passage from the 
Bible, it was ever his wont, with bowed head and 
closed eyes, to seek the teaching of the Holy Spirit, 
in a few simple words. 

Mr Keble was also a regular and constant visitor 
from house to house. While he was at Hursley he 
built two churches, one at Otterbourne, and the 
other at Ampfield, hamlets which were under his 
care. He also restored Hursley Church, drawing 


BH 
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much of the necessary money from funds received 
through the sale of The Christian Year, and from 
a later volume of poems written by him about little 
children, which he called Lyva Innocentium. This 
latter book was published in 1847. 

In 1860 his sister Elizabeth, who had lived at 
the Vicarage since the break up of the Fairford home, 
died. Notwithstanding her very delicate health she 
had been a great help to her brother and his wife in 
their parochial life. He wrote thus of her, after her 
death, to a friend: ‘‘ For twenty years of health, 
and fifty of sickness she was always within reach, 
and never did we know a look or word that was not 
wise and kind.’’ Two years later Mrs Keble’s health 
failed, and they wintered successively for several 
years at Penzance, Torquay, Bournemouth. But 
Mr Keble was the first to be called away. He died 
at Bournemouth, March 29, 1866, at the age of 
seventy-four. A week later he was buried at Hursley, 
in a corner of the churchyard by the Vicarage gate, 
where exactly six weeks later Mrs Keble was laid 
beside him. ‘‘ Lovely and pleasant in their lives, and 
in their deaths they were not divided.” 

The following are some of Keble’s hymns: “‘ The 
voice that breath’d o’er Eden’’; ‘“‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart’; “‘ When God of old came down from 
Heaven.” 

To-day we have only time just to glance at his 
morning and evening hymns. The morning hymn 
is quite as beautiful as the other. 

With what stirring words does John Keble call 
on us to rise in the early morning, and see the glorious 
sun usher in God’s new day ! 
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“Oh! timely happy, timely wise, 
Hearts that with rising morn arise ! 
Eyes that the beam celestial view, 
Which evermore makes all things new!” 


I often think how gracious and kind God is to 
divide our lives into nights and days, so that what- 
ever may have been the mistakes, or sorrows, or 
trials of yesterday, when we awake, after our night’s 
sleep, God has for us the gift of a new day, fair, and 
clean, and bright. And this is how God would have 
us live—one day at a time. As someone has said: 
“Leave the yesterdays, and live in to-day, with the 
face towards the sun, and the ears ready to catch 
God’s messages of love.” 


*“ New every morning is the love 
Our wakening and uprising prove; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Restored to life, and power, and thought. 


New mercies each returning day, 

Hover around us as we pray ; 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven.” 


Next he bids us “ do all to the glory of God.” He 
urges us each day to be, and to do, our very best. 
We must try to be loving, and unselfish, and cheery ; 
and then our own hearts will brim over with happi- 
ness and joy: 


“Tf on our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice, 
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Old friends, old scenes, will lovelier be, 
As more of heaven in each we see; 
Some softening gleam of love and prayer 
Shall dawn on every cross and care. 


We need not bid, for cloister’d cell, 
Our neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high 
For sinful man beneath the sky. 


The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask, 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 
To bring us daily nearer God. 


Only, O Lord, in Thy dear love 
Fit us for perfect rest above ; 
And help us this, and every day, 
To live more nearly as we pray.” 


These last two verses might be printed in large 
type and framed, and hung up in every mother’s 
living-room throughout the land, so that her tired 
eyes might often look on the sweet words, and her 
heart be cheered, and comforted, and strengthened, 
by them. How often does a mother grow so weary 
of the old, old round ; there is the tending the children, 
the sewing, and the mending, the washing, and the 
baking, and the endless cleaning; the work that 
seems never done. Everything in that mother’s 
life seems to her so “‘ common ”’ and “‘ trivial.” Dear 
mothers, God will make your lives beautiful, if you 
will let Him come into them. His love will shine 
upon your “every cross and care”; and you will 
find your work, if you do it for Him, “ A road to bring 
you daily nearer God.” 
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Listen to the last two verses as I read them to you 
again. (Repeat from “ The trivial round.”’) 

John Keble’s evening hymn, “Sun of My Soul,” 
was written on November 25, 1820. The poet 
is in a beautiful country, far away from his home, 
looking towards the western horizon, watching the 
setting sun. It is sinking! Now it has gone’ 
down out of sight behind a bank of clouds, and the 
darkness begins to gather. Then he exclaims: 


“°Tis gone! that bright and orbed blaze, 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze; 
Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering light. © 


In darkness and in weariness 

The traveller on his way must press, 
No gleam to watch on tree or tower, 
Whiling away the lonesome hour.” 


As night falls around him the poet’s heart goes 
out in longing to his Saviour. He is the Light of 
his soul, and of his heart, and he cries : 


“ Sun cf my soul! Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night 1f THou be near ; 
Oh, may no earth-born cloud arise 
To hide Thee from Thy servant’s eyes.” 


What a lullaby there is in the next verse. How 
many a tired child of God has soothed herself to 
sleep, with these sweet words upon her lips: 


“* When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 
Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour’s breast,” 
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In the next words he asks for the perpetual presence 
of his Saviour : 


“‘ Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I dare not die.” 


Then he prays (1) for the guidance of Christ’s 
Church : 


“Thou Framer of the light and dark, 


Steer through the tempest Thine own Ark: 
Amid the howling wintry sea 


We are in port if we have Thee.” 
(2) for those who govern our country : 


“The Rulers of this Christian land, 
’Twixt Thee and us ordain’d to stand,— 
Guide Thou their course, O Lord, aright, 
Let all do all as in Thy sight.” 


(3) for Christ’s pastors : 


“Oh by Thine own sad burden borne 
So meekly up the hill of scorn, 
Teach Thou Thy Priests their daily cross 
To bear as Thine, nor count it loss!” 


His thoughts turn next to the wanderer, the 
careless, the wicked; and he prays for all such, for 
Keble was a true pastor, as well as poet: 


“If some poor wandering child of Thine 
Have spurn’d, to-day, the voice divine, 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin ; 
Let him no more lie down in sin,” 
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Then (5) he prays for the sick, the poor, the 
bereaved : 


“Watch by the sick; enrich the poor 
With blessings from Thy boundless store ; 
Be every mourner’s sleep to-night 
Like infants’ slumbers, pure and light.” 


And when to-morrow dawns, there will be to- 
morrow’s needs. We shall want the Saviour’s blessing 
and presence when we wake, as well as when we 
sleep ; and we know that with the new day He will 
be there to greet us. He is Jesus Christ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow. He will never 
leave and never forsake us, until He presents us before 
the presence of His Father with exceeding joy: 


“Come near and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take, 
Till in the ocean of Thy love 
We lose ourselves in heaven above.” 


Let us then seek to know Jesus more and more 
(as John Keble knew Him) as the “ Sun of our soul, 
our Saviour dear.” 

Without Him we are dead: ‘‘He that hath the 
Son hath life, but he that hath not the Son of God 
hath not life.” Without Him we are dark, for the 
light of the world is Jesus. 

Let us often use those hymns as a prayer, and 
ever strive “ To live more nearly as we pray.” 
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PRAYER 


O God, we thank Thee for giving us Jesus to be 
the Light of this dark world. He is the very sun 
of righteousness Who has risen, with healing in His 
wings. O grant that while we have the Light we may 
believe in the Light that we may be the children of 
light. Help each one of us to come unto Jesus, and 
to follow Him so closely that we may not walk in 
darkness, but have the light of life. Dear Saviour, 
Thou hast told us to let our light so shine before men 
that we may bring glory to our Father in heaven. 
We are utterly dark in ourselves, but we pray Thee to 
“lift up the light of Thy countenance upon us,” and 
then we shall be able to reflect Thy glory. Shine 
upon us, and in us, and through us, so that up and 
down the roads and streets and terraces of our parish 
there may be many bright centres of light shining 
for Thee. We ask it for our Saviour’s sake. Amen. 


Let us pray for our neighbourhood, and for all who 
dwell in tt. 


Will you repeat after each request the words, “‘ We 
beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord.” 


That it may please Thee to grant to our clergy 
all needful grace. Make them faithful and able 
ministers of Jesus Christ, and give them many souls 
for their hire. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please Thee to encourage and bless 
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all who visit from house to house. May their work 
not be in vain in the Lord. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please Thee to bless and strengthen 
the Sunday School Teachers. May they be men 
and women full of faith and of the Holy Ghost. Give 
them the joy of winning many of their children for 
the Saviour. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please Thee to work mightily in our 
midst by Thy Holy Spirit. Awaken the careless, 
soften hard hearts, convert the unconverted. Give 
to the people a great desire to be saved. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please Thee to have pity on those who 
are enslaved by Drink, by Impurity, by Gambling, 
or by any other sin, and to set Satan’s captives free. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please Thee to raise up many from 
our midst to be workers and speakers for Thee. Save 
men and women, and then use them to save others. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please Thee to bless and convert every 
member of this Mothers’ Meeting. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


Help each mother so to shine for Jesus in her own 
home, that she may win her husband and children 


for Thee. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 
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Bless and save their husbands and children. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


Bless and keep all Thy people. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


“Almighty God, Who hast given us grace at 
this time with one accord to make our common 
supplications unto Thee; and dost promise that 
when two or three are gathered together in Thy 
name, Thou wilt grant their requests. Fulfil now, 
O Lord, the desires and petitions of Thy servants, 
as may be most expedient for them; granting us 
in this world knowledge of Thy truth, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. Amen.” 


“God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy 
Ghost, bless, preserve, and keep us. The Lord 
mercifully with His favour look upon us, and fill 
us with all spiritual benediction and grace, now and 
ever. Amen.” 


XI 
“T HEARD THE VOICE OF JESUS SAY” 


R HORATIUS BONAR, who wrote, “I heard 

the voice of Jesus say’ and many others of 

our best loved and best known hymns, was born at 

Edinburgh on December 19, 1808. He was educated 
at the High School and University of that city. 

He is the greatest of all Scottish hymn writers. 
His hymns are so simple that a child can understand 
them; and yet, at the same time, so spiritual and 
profound that they stimulate and satisfy the deepest 
thinker. They are full of Jesus Christ. He once 
said to a friend, “I try to fill my hymns with the 
love and light of Christ’; and wonderfully has he 
succeeded. His hymns dwell on the Saviour’s all 
atoning work on Calvary, and on the marvellous 
power of His precious blood to cleanse and save. 

Listen to these words : 

“T hear the words of love; 
I gaze upon the blood ; 


I see the mighty sacrifice ; 
And I have peace with God.” 


And again he writes : 


“Upon a Life I have not lived, 
Upon a Death I did not die, 
Another's Life ; Another's Death ; 
I stake my whole eternity. 
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Not on the tears which I have shed ; 
Not on the sorrows I have known ; 

Anothey’s Tears ; Another’s Griefs ; 
On them I rest, on them alone. 


Jesus, O Son of God, I build 
On what Thy Cross has done for me; 
There both my death and life I read; 
My guilt, my pardon there I see. 


Lord, I believe; oh deal with me 

As one who has Thy word believed ! 
I take the gift, Lord, look on me 

As one who has Thy gift received.” 


And not only does he dwell on Jesus as a dying 
Saviour, but he continually sets Him forth as a 
personal and living Friend, as our Advocate at the 
Father’s right hand, and as the One Who is soon to 
come again. 


“Yes for me, for me He careth 
With a brother’s tender care; 
Yes with me, with me He shareth 
Every burden, every fear. 


Yes for me, He standeth pleading 
At the mercy seat above, 

Ever for me interceding, 
Constant in untiring love. 


Thus I wait for His returning, 
Singing all the way to heaven; 

Such the joyful song of morning, 
Such the tranquil song of even.” 


Now I will tell you something about Dr Horatius 
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Bonar and his life. As I have said, he was born 
at Edinburgh. His father was a lawyer, but he 
came of a long line of Scottish ministers who were 
all remarkable for their piety and learning. His 
parents were both God-fearing. To his gentle, loving, 
and devoted mother he was especially attached. At 
her knee her three sons, John, Horatius, and Andrew, 
who all became eminent ministers in the Church of 
Scotland, learned their first lessons of belief and 
trust. In one of his poems he thanks God for his 
godly forefathers : 


“1 thank Thee for a holy ancestry ; 
I bless Thee for a godly parentage ; 
For seeds of truth, and light, and purity, 
Sown in this heart from childhood’s earliest age.” 


The tenderness of his love to his mother is 
beautifully expressed in lines which he wrote after 
her death : 


“Past all pain for ever, 
Done with sickness now; 

Let me close thine eyes, Mother, 
Let me smooth thy brow. 
Rest, and health, and gladness, 

These thy portion now, 
Let me press thy hand, Mother, 
Let me kiss thy brow.” 


Horatius Bonar early decided to serve Christ, and 
to devote his life to his Master in the Ministry of the 
Gospel. While he was still at college he visited in 
the poorer streets of Edinburgh. When his course 
at the University there was finished, he undertook 
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regular Mission work at Leith, under the Rev. Jas. 
Lewis, of St John’s Church in that town. A district 
of 3000 people was assigned to him. Its streets and 
lanes were some of the worst in the place. He was 
given a Mission Hall in which to hold Sunday services 
and a Sunday school. It was here that he began 
to write hymns for the children in his Sunday school. 
When he began his work among these boys and girls 
he found they did not care for the Psalms, which 
were alone sung in Sunday schools at that time. So 
he tried an experiment. He chose some lively tunes 
which the scholars used to sing on week-days, and set 
himself to write words to them. These he printed 
in little leaflets, and gave out in the Sunday school. 
The children loved these hymns, and his experiment 
was more than successful. His first two hymns were: 
“T lay my sins on Jesus,” and “‘ The morning, the 
bright and the beautiful morning.” 

Others followed. Among them were these: “I 
was a wandering sheep,’ and “ A few more years shall 
roll.” 

Having begun to exercise the gift of hymn writing 
he continued it all through his life. Hymn succeeded 
hymn. He is said to have written some six hundred 
in all, and copies are scattered all over the world in 
millions. His hymns will live as long as the Church 
on earth shall exist. 

While at Leith, in 1836, he wrote his first hymn 
for adults, to encourage those who were working 
with him in this large, poor district. The hymn 
was the one that is now so well known: ‘‘ Go labour 
on, spend and be spent.” 

After four years at Leith he was ordained, in 
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November, 1837, a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land, and given the charge of a new church at Kelso. 
His first sermon to his people was a strong call to 
them to prayer. His text was: “ This kind can go 
forth by nothing but by prayer and fasting.” ‘‘ Pray, 
brethren!’’ was his cry, “so shall the showers of 
heaven descend upon our Church, our parish, our 
schools, our families. It is to prayer I urge you, to 
prayer for yourselves, to prayer for me!’ The note 
that he constantly sounded in their ears was the 
Saviour’s words: “‘ Ye must be born again!” This 
message found its way into many hearts. No wonder 
that his ministry at Kelso was so signally owned and 
blessed of God. 

The children loved him, and he loved the children. 
They looked on him as their own personal property, 
and often as he walked along the streets, he would 
be aroused from deep thought by a soft little 
hand gently placed in his own, and by trusting eyes 
upturned to his. 

On Wednesday afternoons he had a Bible Class 
for school-girls, in a little room underneath the church. 
One of them writes: ‘‘ How well I remember his class 
for us girls! We would not, for all the world, have 
missed that hour. There we gathered, a_ bright 
happy band of school-girls, sitting round to listen 
to his earnest, loving, faithful teaching. How we 
still cherish the hymn he wrote specially for us, 
beginning : 

** Shall this life of mine be wasted ? 
Shall this vineyard lie untilled ? 


Shall true joy pass by untasted, 
And this soul remain unfilled ? 
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Then, no longer idly dreaming, 
Shall I fling my years away ; 
But, each precious hour redeeming, 

Wait for the eternal day.” 


Six years after he went to Kelso (in 1843), he 
married Miss Lundie, daughter of another minister 
in the town. She was twenty-two at the time, and 
he was thirty-five. They were spared to one 
another for over forty years of happy married 
life. 

Dr Bonar was always busy. He was very strong 
physically, and his energy was boundless. One 
friend said of him that he was always writing, another 
that he was always preaching, and a third that he 
was always praying. It might have been added 
with equal truth that he was always visiting. His 
life was pre-eminently one of prayer. A young 
servant in his house owed her conversion to this. 
From his locked study she could hear the voice of 
prayer, as he knelt, or paced up and down the room, 
sometimes for hours. She thought: “If he needs 
to pray so much, what will become of me, if I do not 
pray?” 

While he was at Kelso, where he remained nearly 
thirty years, he refused various invitations to other 
churches, but in 1866, when a call came to him from 
Edinburgh, the place of his birth, he felt free to 
comply. Edinburgh was to him the flower of cities. 
He wrote these words about it : 


“You may smile, or sneer, or pity, 
You may fancy it weak and strange; 
My eye to yon smoky city 
Still returns from its widest range. 
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“My heart in its inmost beatings, 
Ever lingers around its homes ; 
My soul wakes up in its greetings, 
To the gleam of its spires and domes.” 


Here, at Edinburgh, he worked on another twenty- 
three years till he was past eighty. Once during 
his last illness he was heard to say, “I should have 
taken more rest,’ but it was not in him to rest. His 
untiring energy is expressed in these lines : 


“ Finish thy work, the time is short, 
The sun is in the west; 
The night is coming down, till then 
Think not of rest. 


Yes, finish all thy work, then rest; 
Till then, till then, rest never; 
The rest prepared for thee by God 

Is rest for ever. — 


Finish thy work, then go in peace, 
Life’s battle fought and won ; 

Hear from the throne the Master’s Voice, 
Well done! Well done!” 


Besides writing hymns Dr Bonar wrote hundreds 
of tracts. One tract, ‘‘ Believe and Live,” was pub- 
lished in 1839, and it is believed that a million copies 
of it have been put in circulation. The late Queen 
Victoria knew it, and loved it. He also wrote many 
books, and sermons, and poems. These continually 
occupied him. His pen was never idle. His corre- 
spondence also was immense ; people wrote to him for 
advice from all parts of the world. His life was the 
embodiment of his own beautiful lines : 

I 
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“ Think truly, and thy thoughts shall the world’s famine 
feed ; 
Speak truly, and each word of thine shall be a fruitful 
seed ; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be a great and noble creed.” 


Dr Bonar experienced many heavy sorrows in 
his family life, losing five of his dear children in 
their early years. His wife also died five years 
before his own Home Call came. These trials and 
bereavements drew out his tender sympathy for 
other mourners, and mellowed and beautified his 
own character. I will read some of his lines on Divine 
Discipline, and its blessed results : 


“T suffer, that I may behold, when pain 
Has passed away, Thy face in righteousness. 
It is the suffering here, that fits the soul 
For the bright vision of eternal bliss. 


O silent arrows of the Lord my God! 

O secret touches of a hand unseen ! 

O sharpness of the sweet, but bitter rod, 
Yet softness of the still small voice within.” 


I should also like to read an exquisite little poem 
of Dr Bonar’s, entitled ‘‘ The Master’s Touch ”’: 


“In the still air the music lies unheard ; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen ; 
To wake the music and the beauty, needs 
The Master’s touch, the Sculptor’s chisel keen. 


Great Master, touch us with Thy skilful hand: 
Let not the music that is in us die: 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us; nor let 
Hidden and lost, Thy form within us die. 
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Spare not the stroke; do with us as Thou wilt; 
Let there be nought unfinished, broken, marred. 
Complete Thy purpose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, O our God and Lord.” 


The last two years of Dr Bonar’s life he was 
confined to his room. During the early stages of 
his illness his sufferings seemed to quicken all his 
sympathies. He had to lie on his back to obtain 
ease. In that position he conducted family prayers 
night and morning. Then his children and servants 
-had the privilege of listening to the outpourings of his 
innermost heart in prayer to his God. He prayed 
for his family ; for his loved congregation, especially 
for any who were in suffering or sorrow. Taught 
by his own sufferings he would say: ‘‘ Oh, how many 
people arein pain. I never knew how to pray for them 
enough before.’”’ At that time his New Testament 
lay by him all day long, and satisfied and comforted 
him. - 

Darker days came, and his pains engrossed him 
more. Listening fatigued him, but he constantly 
repeated brief portions of Scripture aloud in prayer. 
“Have mercy upon me, for I am weak; O Lord heal 
me, for my bones are vexed. My soul also is sore 
vexed, but Thou, O Lord, how long?” An illumin- 
ated text, in large characters, hung on the wall at 
the foot of his bed, and was continually on the lips 
and in the heart of the dying saint; it was this: 
“ Until the day break, and the shadows flee away.” 
In his latter weeks he scarcely spoke at all. At last 
the wayworn pilgrim fell asleep, to awake where there 
is no more pain; to awake in the brightness of the 
eternal glory, of which he sang so beautifully. This 
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sweet hymn, written by Dr Bonar himself some years 
before, was sung at his funeral. Its title is ‘‘ Heaven 
at Last,”’ which was the motto of his family. (Denique 
celum.) 


“What a city! what a glory! 
Far beyond the brightest story 
Of the ages old and hoary: 

Ah, ’tis Heaven at last! 


Christ Himself the living splendour, 
Christ the sunlight mild and tender ; 
Praises to the Lamb we render: 

Ah, ’tis Heaven at last! 


Now, at length, the veil is rended, 

Now the pilgrimage is ended, 

And the saints their thrones ascended: 
Ah, ’tis Heaven at last! 


Broken death’s dread bands that bound us, 

Life and victory around us; 

Christ, the King, Himself hath crowned us; 
Ah, ’tis Heaven at last!” 


Before saying a few brief words on our special 
hymn, “ I heard the voice of Jesus say,” I will mention 
the first lines of some of Dr Bonar’s best known 
hymns. I have already spoken of several of them. 
“TI lay my sins on Jesus”; “I was a wandering 
sheep”’; “A few more years shall roll”; “Go, 
labour on, spend and be spent”; ‘“‘ Thy way, not 


mine, O Lord’; “‘ When the weary seeking rest ”’ ; 
“Here, O my Lord, I see Thee face to face’”’; ‘‘ Far 
down the ages now ”’; “ Come, Lord, and tarry not ”’ ; 


“The Church has waited long”; “‘ The Son of God 
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in mighty love”; ‘I heard the voice of Jesus 
say.” 

In this last hymn three great sayings of the Lord 
Jesus Christ are quoted. 

There are three verses, and each verse begins with 
the same line : 


“T heard the voice of Jesus say.” 


(Ask everyone present to find the hymn and look 
at it.) 

The second, third and fourth lines in each verse 
contain the Saviour’s words of invitation and 
command, and the last half of each verse gives 
our response. 


First verse: 


“T heard the voice of Jesus say 
“Come unto Me, and rest: 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon My breast!’” 


The first great need of the human heart is “ vest.” 
We need vest from the burden of our sins, and rest 
from our cares. Jesus will give us this two-fold rest 
if we come to Him. He says He will, and He always 
keeps His word. “Come unto Me, and [I will give 
you rest.” 


(a) Rest from the burden of our sins. 


Jesus has Himself borne the burden of our sins 
in His own body on the tree. He has put away these 
sins by the sacrifice of Himself. The moment we 
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believe in Him we are “ justified from all things.” 
The burden has gone: 


“He bore the sin! 
Alone He bore the load ; 
For us He drank the cup; 
Jesus, the Son of God, 
He bore the sin! 


He paid the debt! 

He paid it with His blood; 
Each claim He satisfied ; 
All that we owe to God; 
He paid the debt.” 


(b) He is just as willing to take from us the burden 
of our cares. 


“Casting all your care upon Him, for He careth 
for you.” ‘‘ Cast thy burden on the Lord, and He 
will sustain thee.’”’ Come to Jesus, as you are, and 
you shall prove how true this verse is : 


‘IT heard the voice of Jesus say 

‘Come unto Me, and rest; 

Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon My breast.” 

I came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary, and worn, and sad ; 

I found in Him a resting-place, 
And He has made me glad.” 


Second verse. 


Another need of the human heart is to be satisfied. 
Oh, how hollow and aching the soul is that has not 
got Jesus Christ. People run after pleasure, they 
want excitement and change, they try one thing 
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and then another to fill up the void in their heart. 
But it is all of no use. ‘‘ Whoso drinketh of earth’s 
waters shall thirst again! shall thirst again.’ These 
are the Saviour’s words. He is the Only One Who 
can satisfy the longing soul. Listen to His voice 
to-day, as it sounds out in this sweet hymn. 
Come unto Him, and stoop, and drink; and 
your soul shall be satisfied with His grace and 
goodness : 


“T heard the voice of Jesus say 

‘Behold I freely give 

The Living Water; thirsty one 
Stoop down, and drink and live.’ 

I came to Jesus, and I drank 
Of that life-giving stream ; 

My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 
And now I live in Him.” 


Third verse. 


The human heart also needs light and guidance 
to travel safely along life’s dark way. We have 
this light in Jesus. He promises that “if we follow 
Him, we shall not walk in darkness, but we shall 
have the light of life.” 

Rest, Satisfaction, Light. All are to be found im 
Jesus Christ. Come then to Him. 


“ Then shall thy tossing soul find anchorage, 
And steadfast peace ; 
Thy love shall rest on His ; thy weary doubts shall cease, 
Thy heart shall find in Him, and in His grace 
Its rest and bliss! 
Christ and His light shall shine on all thy ways 
For evermore!” 
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“‘T heard the voice of Jesus say 

‘I am this dark world’s Light ; 

Look unto Me, thy morn shall rise, 
And all thy days be bright.’ 

I looked to Jesus, and I found 
In Him my Star, my Sun, 

And in that Light of life Pll walk 
Till travelling days are done.” 


« 


May God the Holy Spirit enable us so to “‘ come,” 
and ‘drink’? and “ walk’’ for Christ’s dear sake. 
Amen. 


PRAYER 


Two first responses: “‘ We thank Thee, O Lord.” 


Afterwards ; “‘ We beseech Thee to hear us, good 
Lords: 


“For all the saints, who from their labours rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confess’d,” 
and especially for Dr Horatius Bonar ! 
We thank Thee, O Lord. 


“Thou wast their rock, their fortress, and their 
might, 
Thou, Lord, their Captain in the well-fought fight ; 
Thou, in the darkness drear, their Light of light.” 
We thank Thee, O Lord. 


““O may Thy soldiers, faithful, true and bold, 

Fight as the saints who nobly fought of old, 
And win, with them, the victor’s crown of gold.” 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 
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That it may please Thee to give us true repent- 
ance, and to forgive us all our sins, negligences, and 
ignorances. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please Thee to endue us with the grace 
of Thy Holy Spirit to amend our lives according to 
Thy Holy Word. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please Thee to give us courage to 
confess Thee before men. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please Thee to comfort the sick and 
the sorrowful. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please Thee to bless all fathers and 
mothers, giving them grace to train their children 


for Thee. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please Thee to bless all infants and 
young children, bringing them early into the Good 
Shepherd’s fold. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


That it may please Thee to bless the elder boys 
and girls, may they remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth, and live to serve Thee in their 


day and generation. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 
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That it may please Thee to bring back to Thyself 
any young lives, that are known to us, who have 
gone astray. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


We pray that Thy Holy Day may be better kept 
among us. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


We pray that Thy House of Prayer may be filled 
with happy, humble worshippers. 
We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


We pray that Thy Holy Word may be more read, 
and better loved. 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


We pray that Thy Kingdom may come, and Thy 
will may be done on earth, even it as is done by the 
angels around Thy throne. 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 


We ask all in the Name of Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Saviour. Amen. 

May the Lord bless us and keep us. 

May the Lord make His face shine upon us, and be 
gracious unto us. 

May the Lord lift up His countenance upon us and 
give us peace, now and evermore. Amen. 


XTi 
“SAFE IN THE ARMS OF JESUS” 


AM sure you will all like to hear something about 
the writer of “‘ Safe in the Arms of Jesus.” 
Her name is Frances Jane Crosby. She was a 
blind American lady, who died on February 11, 1915, 
at the great age of ninety-five. She wrote many of 
the hymns that we know so well in Sankey’s various 
collections. The following are some of them: 


“Safe in the arms of Jesus.” (S.S. & S. No. 25.) 

“‘ Rescue the perishing.” (S.S. & S. No. 37.) 

“Pass me not, O Gentle Saviour.” (S. 5. & S. 
No. 63.) 

“ Now just a word for Jesus.” (S.S. & S. No. 168.) 

“Thou my everlasting portion.” (S. S. & S. No. 
2%) 

“Tam Thine, O Lord, I have heard Thy voice.” 
(5.0, & 5. No.165.) 

“To the work, to the work.” (S.S. &S. No. 176.) 

“ Jesus, keep me near the cross.”” (S. S. & S. No. 

£27.) 

‘Only a step to Jesus.” (S.S. & S. No. 236.) 

“Behold Me standing at the door.” (S. 5S. & S. 
No. 319.) 
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“QO child of God wait patiently.” (S. S. & S. 
No. 459-) 

“‘ Blessed assurance.” (S. S. & S. No. 500.) 

‘“‘O precious words that Jesus said.” (S. S. & S. 
No. 507.) 

“Hold Thou my hand.” (S. S. & S. No. 572.) 

Sajesus my all.” (S522 SNOs440) 

“Saved by grace.”’ (The Christian Choir, No. 134.) 

“T shall know Him.” (The Christian Choir, No. 
230.) 


Fanny Jane Crosby was born on March 24, 
1820, in the town of Southeast, Putnam County, 
New York. Her father died before she was a year 
old. Her mother lived to be over ninety-one. In 
Fanny Crosby’s Memories of Eighty Years, which is 
her own story of her life and hymns, she speaks most 
lovingly of her grandmother. She says: “‘ She was 
a woman of exemplary piety, and a firm believer in 
prayer. At eventime she often used to call me to 
her dear old rocking-chair, where we would kneel and 
pray together.” 

I have already told you that Fanny Crosby was 
blind. I will give her own account of how she 
became so. She said: ‘‘ When I was six weeks old 
a slight cold caused inflammation of the eyes. Our 
usual doctor was away from home, so a stranger 
was called in. He recommended the use of hot 
poultices, which practically destroyed my sight. 
When this sad calamity became known, the 
unfortunate man thought it best to leave the 
neighbourhood, and we never heard of him again.” 
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“But,” she added, ‘“‘I have not for a moment, in 
more than eighty-five years, felt a spark of rcsent- 
ment against him; for I have always believed that 
the good Lord, in His infinite mercy, by this means 
consecrated me to the work that I am still permitted 
to do. When I remember how I have been blessed, 
how can I repine?”” What a marvellous illustra- 
tion we have here of the way in which God can enable 
us to rise above our trials, and can “ make all things 
work together for good to those who love Him.” 

Fanny Crosby resolved when she was quite a child 
that her blindness should not make her unhappy, 
or prevent her from being useful in the world; she 
never allowed those around her to pity her because 
she was blind. She wrote: “ Darkness may throw 
a shadow over my outer vision, but there is no cloud 
that can keep the sunlight of hope from a trustful 
soul. One of the earliest resolves that I formed in 
my young and joyous heart was to leave all care to 
yesterday, and to believe that the morrow would bring 
its own peculiar joy.” 

She also wrote these rugged but expressive lines, 
when she was nine years old: 


“Oh what a happy soul I am, 
Although I cannot see ; 
I am resolved that in this world 
Contented I will be. 


How many blessings I enjoy, 
That other people don’t ; 


To weep and sigh because I’m blind, 
I cannot, and I won't.” 


But the great desire of her heart, as a tiny child, 
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was for education. ‘I used to sigh and wonder,” 
she says, ‘‘if I should ever be able to gain anything 
of the great store of human knowledge. As time 
went on, my longing for knowledge became a passion, 
from which there was seldom any rest.”” Mrs Hawley, 
a Christian lady in whose house they lived, took 
a great interest in the blind child, and under her 
teaching she acquired a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, learning by heart four or five chapters a week, 
so that at the end of a year she could repeat the four 
Gospels, and a large portion of the first four books 
of the Old Testament. 

When she was eleven years old, she definitely asked 
God, one beautiful night, when kneeling near her 
grandmother’s rocking-chair, to open the way for 
her to be taught; and, four years later, the answer 
came. “It was twilight,” she says, “and grand- 
mother and I both sat talking in the old rocking- 
chair. Then we knelt and prayed together, after 
which she went away. I crept towards the window, 
and through the branches of a giant oak that stood 
outside, the soft moonlight fell upon my head like 
the benediction of an angel. I knelt, and repeated 
over and over again these simple words, ‘ Dear Lord, 
please show me how I can learn like other children.’ 
At that moment the anxiety that had burdened my 
heart was changed to the sweet consciousness that 
my prayer would be answered in due time.” She 
shall tell us how the answer came. “‘ Four years 
later’ (it was in November, 1834) “I had been out 
and on my return mother met me at the gate. I 
heard a paper rustling in her hand. It was acircular, 
my mother told me, from the New York Institution 
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for the Blind, sent her by a friend. I clapped my 
hands, and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, thank God! He has 
answered my prayer, just as I knew He would.” 
That was the happiest day of my life. The dark 
intellectual maze in which I had been living seemed 
to yield to hope, and the promise of the light that 
was about to dawn. I did not crave bodily vision, 
it was mental enlightenment I sought.” 

Four months later, before she was quite fifteen, 
on March 3, 1835, she made the long journey of 
over one thousand miles to New York. Her suffer- 
ing at leaving her dear mother was intense, “‘ but,” 
she says, “I was resolved to make any sacrifice to 
acquire an education; and never have I regretted 
that decision.” 

Fanny Crosby had a happy, useful, and eventful 
time in the New York Institution for the Blind, 
where she remained for twenty-three years; eight 
as a pupil, and fifteen as a teacher. The education 
given at the Institution was wide and thorough. 
The pupils were taught to read the Bible, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and general literature in prose and verse, 
in the raised characters. Her favourite studies 
were English history, philosophy, and science. The 
singing classes were her great delight. She also 
learned to play the organ, the guitar, and the piano. 
Two books of her poems were published while she 
was at the Institute, and a third volume was brought 
out soon after she left. 

The year 1850 was a memorable one, for it was 
the year of her conversion and consecration to God’s 
service. Revival Meetings were being held in a 
Methodist Church near by. “‘Some of us,” she 
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writes, “‘ went every evening, but although I sought 
peace, I could not find the joy I craved, until one 
evening—November 20, 1850—I arose and went 
forward alone. After prayer the congregation began 
to sing the grand old consecration hymn of Dr Isaac 
Watts : 


* Alas and did my Saviour bleed ? 
And did my Sovereign die ? 
Would He devote that sacred Head 
For such a worm as 1?” 


And when they reached the 3rd line of the last 
verse : 


“Here, Lord, I give myself away ; 
*Tis all that I can do.” 


I surrendered myself to the Saviour, and my very 
soul was flooded with celestial light. I sprang to 
my feet, shouting “‘ Hallelujah.” 


Fanny Crosby left the Institution for the Blind 
on March 2, 1858, and she was married the same 
year to Mr Alexander Van Alstyne, who was also 
blind and whom she had known as pupil and teacher 
in the Institution for fifteen years. After their 
marriage it was his wish that her literary name, 
Fanny J. Crosby, should still be used, as it had 
become known to the public through her poems. 
She says of him, ‘‘ He was a firm trustful Christian, 
a man of kindly deeds and cheering words. Our 
tastes were congenial, and he composed the music 
to several of my hymns. At different times he was 
organist in two of the New York Churches; he also 
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taught private classes in both vocal and instrumental 
music. We were happy together for many years.” 
He died on July 18, 1902. 

Before leaving the Institution for the Blind Fanny 
Crosby had written no hymns, but in 1863 she was 
introduced to Mr W. B. Bradbury, who had been 
wishing for years to meet with someone who could 
write words for his melodies. She thus began her 
work as a writer of Gospel hymns. The first she 
wrote for him was the missionary hymn, “ There’s 
a cry from Macedonia.” She worked with him until 
his death in January, 1868. She also wrote for 
Philip Phillips, Hubert P. Main, Dr Lowry, Dr W. 
H. Doane, Ira D. Sankey, Philip P. Bliss, Mr W. F. 
Sherwin, and many others. 

Fanny Crosby says, in her Memories of Eighty 
Years: “‘How many hymns have you written? 
is a question I often am asked. The exact number 
has never been recorded, but I have written 
probably about eight thousand.” 

The various incidents of the writing of her hymns 
are most interesting; I can only tell you the story 
of a few of them as she has recorded them in her 
Life. 

“ Hold Thou my Hand.” She says, ‘‘ Hubert P. 
Main wrote the music for this hymn. For days 
before I wrote it, all had seemed dark to me. This 
was an unusual experience, for I have always been 
most cheerful; and so, in my human weakness, I 
cried in prayer. ‘Dear Lord, hold Thou my hand!’ 
Almost at once sweet peace returned to my heart, 
and my gratitude for answered prayer sang itself 
_in the lines of my hymn ”’: 

K 
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“Hold Thou my hand, so weak I am and helpless, 
I dare not take one step without Thy aid; 
Hold Thou my hand, for then, O loving Savicur, 
No dread of ill shall make my soul afraid.” 


“ After the death of Mr C. H. Spurgeon,” she adds, 
‘his wife wrote for a copy of this poem, and said she 
had derived great comfort from hearing it sung.” 


“ Safe in the arms of Jesus.” Fanny Crosby says, 
“On April 30, 1868, Dr W. H. Doane came into 
my house and said: “I have exactly forty minutes 
before my train leaves for Cincinnati. Here is a 
melody. Can you write words for it?’ Then 
followed a space of twenty minutes, during which I 
was unconscious of all else except the work I was 
doing. At the end of that time I recited the words, 
‘Safe in the arms of Jesus’ to Mr Doane. He wrote 
them down, and had time to catch his train.” 


“ Now just a word for Jesus,” was written with 
the view of influencing people at prayer meetings 
to give their testimonies, and to give them promptly. 


“ Rescue the perishing,”’ was written after a meeting 
at one of the New York missions. “A few days 
before, Mr Doane,” she says, ‘‘ had sent me the sub- 
ject, ‘ Rescue the perishing,’ and while I sat there 
that evening, the line came to me: 


“Rescue the perishing, care for the dying.” 


“T could think of nothing else that night. When 
I reached home, I went to work on it at once, and 
before I retired the entire hymn was ready for a 
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melody. Next day the words were written out 
and sent to Mr Doane, who wrote the beautiful 
and touching music which has brought them 
fame.” 


“ Jesus my all,” was written in 1866. ‘‘ Some one 
was singing the old Scottish song, ‘ Robin Adair,’ 
and I remarked how beautiful it was. Henry Brown 
said, “ I challenge you to write a hymn to that melody.’ 
I immediately wrote the following words : 


“Lord, at Thy mercy-seat, 

Humbly I fall, 

Pleading Thy promise sweet, 
Lord, hear my call; 

Now let the work begin, 

Oh make me pure within, 

Cleanse me from every sin, 
Jesus, my all!” 


“Saved by Grace.” “This hymn,” says Fanny 
Crosby, “‘ was called into being by a thought expressed 
in a sermon preached by Dr Howard Crosby, a distant 
relative of mine. He said, ‘No Christian should 
fear death; for the same grace that teaches us how 
to live will also teach us how to die.” Not many 
hours after hearing these remarks,’ she continues, 
“‘T began to write this hymn.” 

Two years after writing it she was at an Evangel- 
istic Meeting that was being taken by Dr A. J. Gordon 
and Mr Sankey. Mr Sankey asked her to say a few 
words, as a message had been sent in by some of those 
present that they wished to hear her speak. During 
her remarks she repeated for the first time in public, 
“Saved by Grace.” “ Where have you kept that 
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piece ?”’ asked Mr Sankey, as I returned to my place. 
A few weeks later George C. Stebbins composed the 
music for its setting, and thus the hymn was sent 
forth on its mission to the world.” It was a great 
favourite of Mr Sankey’s. He sang and used it 
constantly during his services : 


*“ Some day the silver cord will break 
And I no more, as now shall sing ! 
But oh, the joy when I shall wake 
Within the palace of the King! 


And I shall see Him face to face, 
And tell the story, saved by grace.” 


“T shall know him.” “A melody was given to 
me by Mr John R. Sweeney, and he requested me,” 
says Fanny Crosby, “‘ to write something ‘ tender and 
pathetic.’ I prayed that appropriate words might 
be given me for his music; and the train of thought 
led me to the sweet consciousness that I shall know 
my Saviour ‘by the print of the nails in His 
hand.’ ” 

This hymn is so beautiful that I will give you the 
four verses and chorus : 


“When my life work is ended, and I cross the swelling tide, 
When the bright and glorious morning I shall see; 
I shall know my Redeemer when I reach the other side. 
And His smile will be the first to welcome me.” 


Chorus. 
“T shall know Him, I shall know Him, 
When redeemed by His side I shall stand ; 
IT shall know Him, I shall know Him, 
By the print of the nails in His hand.” 
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Oh, the soul-thrilling rapture when I view His blessed 
Face, 
And the lustre of His kindly beaming eye; 
How my full heart will praise Him for the mercy, love, and 
grace, 
That prepares for me a mansion in the sky. 
Chorus. 


Oh the dear ones in glory how they beckon me to come! 
And our parting at the river I recall: 

To the sweet vales of Eden they will sing my welcome 

home: 
But I long to meet my Saviour first of all. 
Chorus. 

Thro’ the gates of the city, in a robe of spotless white, 
He will lead me where no tears will ever fall ; 

In the glad song of ages I shall mingle with delight 
But I long to meet my Saviour first of all.” 


Chorus. 


It is interesting to know that our sweet poetess 
Frances Ridley Havergal, and Fanny Crosby wrote 
to one another during the last seven years of Miss 
Havergal’s life. In answer to an inquiry about 
“Fanny Crosby,” her friend, Mr Wm. F. Sherwin, 
wrote to Miss Havergal, saying, ‘‘ She is a blind lady, 
whose heart can see splendidly in the sunshine of 
God’s love.” Miss Havergal was deeply touched 
by this reply, and wrote Fanny Crosby the following 


beautiful lines : 


“ Sweet blind singer over the sea, 
Tuneful and jubilant, how can it be 
That the songs of gladness, which float so far, 
As if they fall from an evening star, 
Are the notes of one who may never see 
Visible music of flower and tree ? 


° . . . . ° ° 
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How can she sing in the dark like this ? 
What is her fountain of light and bliss ? 


Hey heart can see, her heart can see! 

Well may she sing so joyously ! 

For the King Himself, in His tender grace, 
Hath shown her the brightness of His face. 
Dear blind sister over the sea! 

An English heart goes forth to thee, 

We are linked by a cable of faith and song, 
Flashing bright sympathy, swift along ; 

One in the east, and one in the west, 
Singing for Him, Whom our souls love best. 


Sister! what will our meeting be, 
When our hearts shall sing, and our eyes shall see?” 


Before we sing our closing hymn, “Safe in the 
arms of Jesus,” I will tell you the seed thought in 
Fanny Crosby’s mind which produced this lovely 
hymn. I quote this story from “ Friendly Greetings ” 
issued by the Religious Tract Society. 

“On one occasion in the city of New York there 
was a great rush of panic-stricken people. No one 
could tell what might happen; broken limbs, or even 
loss of life. Amongst the frightened crowd was a 
mother with a little girl by her side. The child was 
weak and delicate and terribly alarmed at the noise 
and commotion around her, and she cried piteously. 
Lifting her from the ground the mother tenderly 
folded her to her bosom, whispering as she did so, 
“Hush, my little one, you are safe now, in mother’s 
arms.’ A simple little incident, and one that would 
probably soon have been forgotten, but an eye- 
witness of the mother’s action spoke of it to Fanny 
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Crosby, and the scene was ever impressed upon 
her mind. The thought of the mother folding 
her trembling and now quieted child to her breast, 
suggested to her the beautiful idea of Jesus clasping 
troubled and sorrowful people to His kind heart, 
and soothing, and healing, and comforting them. 
A few years later, and this well-known hymn, ‘ Safe 
in the arms of Jesus,’ came from her gifted mind.” 

“He gathers the lambs with His arms, and carries 
them in His bosom.” Yes, and not only does the 
Saviour gather the children, and bear them on His 
breast, but He will carry us older people, too, if we will 
let Him. 

Listen! These are His words to each of us grown 
up people to-day: “‘ Even to your old age I am He, 
and even to hoar hairs will I carry you: I have made, 
and I will bear; yea, I will carry and will deliver.” 
(Isa. xlvi. 4.) 

Come then, dear friends, to the dear Saviour 
to-day; take refuge within His open, out-stretched 
arms. Never doubt His willingness to receive or His 
power to bear. Blessed, thrice blessed, are all those 
who can say, “ The Eternal God is my Refuge, and 
underneath me are the everlasting arms.’’ (Deut. 
XXXIil. 27.) 


‘* Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe on His gentle breast, 
There by His love o’ershaded, 
Sweetly my soul shall rest. 
Hark! ’tis the voice of angels 

Borne in a song to me, 
Over the fields of glory 
Over the jasper sea. 
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Safe in the arms of Jesus, 
Safe from corroding care, 
Safe from the world’s temptations, 
Sin cannot harm me there. 
Free from the blight of sorrow, 
Free from my doubts and fears ; 
Only a few more trials, 
Only a few more tears ! 


Jesus, my heart’s dear refuge, 
Jesus has died for me; 

Firm on the Rock of Ages 
Ever my trust shall be. 

Here let me wait with patience, 
Wait till the night is o’er; 

Wait till I see the morning 
Break on the golden shore.” 


PRAYER 


Again, dear Heavenly Father, we would thank 
Thee for another beautiful life of one of Thine own 
dear children. We have all been touched to-day by 
the story of Fanny Crosby, our dear blind sister over 
the sea. We praise Thee for having dealt so lovingly 
with her. We thank Thee for Thy sustaining grace 
granted to her through so many long years. We 
thank Thee that Thou hast ever been a Light to her 
in her darkness, and that ‘‘ her heart can see.” We 
praise Thee for Thy gift to her of song. We thank 
Thee for the many beautiful hymns that have come 
to us from her tender, and true, and loving heart ; 
songs of gladness, songs of inspiration, songs of faith, 
songs of love. 
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“Only a steb to Jesus.” O Holy Spirit of God 
help each one here, who has not already done so, 
to take that step now. Out of self. Into Christ. 


“ Hold Thou my hand.” Help each one of us to 
put our hand into the Almighty and all-loving Hand 
of Jesus. So shall we be led safely home to glory. 


“ Rescue the perishing.” Give to each one here a 
part in “‘ saving souls from death,” a share in “ turn- 
ing many to righteousness.” 


“Safe in the arms of Jesus.’ O blessed Saviour, 
be Thou our refuge. When flesh and heart faileth, 
be Thou the strength of our heart and our portion 
for ever. Grant this for Thy Name’s sake. Amen. 

““May the peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing keep our hearts and minds, through Christ 
Jesus. Amen.” 
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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


A LETTER FOR YOU 


AND OTHER READINGS 
FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS 


BY 


Tene: 


AUTHOR OF 
“BRIGHT TALKS ON FAVOURITE HYMNS,” ‘SLIPPERY PLACES,” 
‘“a HAPPY MOTHERS’ MEETING,” ETC. 


WITH A PREFACE BY 
THE LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM 
(Dr HANDLEY C. G. MOULE) 


Crown 8vo. Cloth 


Dr HANDLEY MOULE (éhe late Bishop of Durham) 
in his Preface writes— 


“CA Letter for You’ well deserves, and I believe it will 
quickly find, a warm welcome. Its messages are as bright as 
they are true, and while the pages are beautifully fitted to win, 
they never forget to search. It would be hard to find better 
examples than these readings, in my opinion, of the sort of 
address really adapted to come home, and to stay at home in the 
memories of hearers such as gather at Mothers’ Meetings. They 
come from the Word, from the heart, and from a knowledge of 
the realities of ‘Mothers’ life ; they are calculated to tell, so God 
add His Blessing.” 

“Written in a simple, colloquial style, and full of earnest religious feeling, 


We should think they were admirably adapted for the audiences for which 
they were prepared.” —The Glasgow Herald. 
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BY MRS HARDING WOOD 


MONDAY AFTERNOON 


TALKS TO WOMEN 


BY 


MRS HARDING WOOD 
Cloth Boards. Crown 8vo 


A series of addresses for Mothers’ Meetings, earnest 
and helpful, and replete with illustrations drawn from 
common, everyday experience. It will be of great value 
to many Christian workers, and greatly appreciated by 


those to whom it is read. 


‘Of exceptional value, they deal with everyday subjects.” — 
English Churchman. 


‘“Will be warmly welcomed. Each ‘talk’ contains some 
very practical lessons applicable to the everyday life and tasks 
of women.”— Zhe Life of Faith. 


“Written with a background of experience that makes them 
not only helpful, but interesting and vivid, they suggest suit- 
able topics and methods of dealing with them.”— Primitive 
Methodist Leader. 
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BY MRS 0..F; WALTON 


FLISHA 
THE MAN OF ABEL-MEHOLAH 
READINGS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS 


BY 


MRS O. F. WALTON 


AUTHOR OF 
““THE KING'S CUP-BEARER,” ‘‘MY LITTLE CORNER,’ 
““MY MATES AND I,” ETC, 


Lilustrated. Cloth. Crown 8vo 


“A most delightful book for Sunday reading. Mrs Walton 
has a remarkably easy, pleasant style, unusual descriptive 
power, and the faculty of catching and retaining the attention 
of her readers.” —7he Record. 


“Tt is an excellent book for reading at Mothers’ Meetings 
and similar gatherings.” Zhe Sunday School Magazine. 


“The author’s picturesque way of describing things and 
her vivid imagination bring out all the interest in the story 
fully. She has also a knack of imparting plenty of informa- 
tion in simple language.” The Pall Mall Gazette. 


“A pleasant book; in the style of picturesque realisation 
and moralising over the life of the prophet. It is full of life 
and description, both of scenery and character, and typical 
meanings are kept in mind.”— 7%e Guardian. 
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BY LEGH RICHMOND 


THE 
DAIRYMAN’S DAUGHTER 


AND OTHER ANNALS OF THE POOR 


BY 


LEGH RICHMOND, M.A. 


With Three Coloured Illustrations 
Crown 8vo. Cloth 


RESET IN NEW TYPE, AND ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED 
AND BOUND 


“The Dairyman’s Daughter” is a piece of classic litera- 
ture which, in company with “The Negro Servant” and 
“The Young Cottager,” has found its way into almost 
every part of the globe. The book has had an enormous 
circulation at home and abroad, has been the means of 
carrying blessing to thousands, and has endeared to them 
the name of its revered author, Legh Richmond. This 
new issue has been prepared on the lines of the Religious 
Tract Society’s popular edition of ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
summarised side-notes being one of its features. 


“‘ This book is written with true insight and sympathy. There is a cling- 
ing charm attaching to these lowly lives, and the book is informed from cover 
to cover with the Christian spirit.” — The Sword and the Trowel. 


‘“These good old-fashioned evangelical annals will continue to afford 
excellent Sunday reading.”"—The School Guardian. 
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BY MRS O. F. WALTON 
THE 
KING'S CUP-BEARER 


THE STORY OF NEHEMIAH 
READINGS FOR MOTHERS’ MEETINGS 


BY 
MRS O. F. WALTON 
AUTHOR OF 
“ELISHA: THE MAN OF ABEL-MEHOLAH,” ‘‘MY LITTLE CORNER,” 


““MY MATES AND I,” ETC. 
Lilustrated. Cloth. Crown 8vo 


A series of very helpful and direct religious talks based upon 
Nehemiah’s history. The book is a very good example of Mrs 
Walton’s power of pointed writing, beauty of thought, and 
abundance of illustration. 


MY LITTLE CORNER 


A BOOK FOR COTTAGE HOMES 


BY 


MRS O. F. WALTON 


AUTHOR OF 
““RLISHA; THE MAN OF ABEL-MEHOLAH,” ‘‘THE KING'S CUP-BEARER,’ 
‘“mMyY MATES AND I,” ETC. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth 


A splendid book for reading at Mothers’ Meetings and similar 
gatherings. The house at the corner of Orchard Street is the 
centre of many incidents, tragic and otherwise, all of which are 
told in Mrs Walton’s very readable and entertaining style. 
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BOOKS OF EXCELLENT READING 


WORDS OF HOPE 
AND GRACE 


SELECTED FROM THE LETTERS AND POEMS OF 
CHAKLOTT E ELLIO 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR 
Cloth Boards. Large demy 16mo 
‘An anthology from the verse and prose of Charlotte Elliott, witha 


well-written biographical sketch.”—7he Guardian. 
‘* A helpful religious day-book.”— The Liverpool Courier, 


SHOWERS OF BLESSING 


MRS HARDING KELLY 
True Incidents of Christian Life and Work 
Stiff Paper. Crown 8vo 


“Tt will be found exceedingly useful as illustrations for Gospel addresses 
and Bible lessons to working men and women.” —7Zze Christian. 


TRUSTING 
AND TRIUMPHING 


BY THE LATE REV. 


PREBENDARY F. S. WEBSTER, M.A. 
Cloth Boards. Large crown 8vo 


‘Direct straightforward specimens of evangelical teaching, full of the 
note of personal conviction, and written in terse and expressive English.” 
—The Church Family Newspaper. 

‘* Thoroughly spiritual and eminently practical.”—7he Churchman. 


THE R.T.S., 4 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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